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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——_. 
R. GOSCHEN’S Budget speech was a remarkable perform- 
ance. He spoke with the utmost animation for two hours 
and three-quarters, and rather apologised to the Committee for not 
speaking all night. Never was a man so completely in his element. 
He showed most elaborately that there is no real elasticity in the 
revenue, that the only classes really prosperous are the traders 
who make something under a thousand a year, though they and 
the Companies to which they belong have been really making 
gains. Indulgence in alcoholic drinks may be falling off from 
moral reasons; but there is no branch of the revenue which at 
all promises to make up at present for this falling-off. The bulk 
of the community are not, indeed, descending to lower standards 
of comfort; most of them are living as well as formerly, but 
they are not living so much on duty-paying commodities. The 
classes that consume luxuries are economising severely on all 
sides. The assessed duties are falling off. The Income-tax, so 
far as it is paid by the rich, is falling off. The Income-tax of the 
farmers is falling off. Mr. Goschen held that since 1874 the 
revenue had not only ceased to advance by leaps and bounds, but 
had shown signs of coming to a decided standstill. And he 
argued, therefore, that we have no right to be making such efforts 
for the payment of the Debt as cramp the producing classes, 
though Sir Stafford Northcote could amply justify such efforts 
in 1874. 











For the past year, the final Budget estimate of revenue had 
been £89,869,000, and of expenditure £89,610,000, leaving an 
estimated surplus of £259,000. The Supplementary Estimates 
swelled the expenditure by £1,259,000, giving a total estimated 
expenditure of £90,869,000 in all. But £872,000 had not been 
spent, and the revenue had exceeded the estimate by £904,000, 
so that the actual expenditure was £89,997,000, and the actual 
revenue £90,773,000, leaving a final surplus for the past year 
of £776,000, instead of the estimated deficiency on the total 
Estimates. For the current year, Mr. Goschen’s estimates 
were as follows :— 


Pa gp REVENUE (1887-88). EstimaTED ExPENnDITURE (1887-88). 
ms 













Cus £20,200,000 | Permanent Charge on Debt £28,037,000 
E 0 vs 25,292,000 | Interest on Sinking Fund... 641, 
Stamps.. 1,658,000 | Suez Canal and Exchequer 
Land-tax 1,055,000 | Bonds ....%....ccccccees ice 200, 
House-duty 1,920,000 | Other Charges 1,713 917 
ncome-tax 15,900,000 | Army ........ 18,393.900 
| NAVY oe ececcecteceseeeeeeeeeees 12,476,800 
Tax Revenue ..............5 £76,035,000 | Civil Service ............c00-cce0 931,508 
————— | Customs & Inland Revenue 2,715,727 
Post OffC6 ........ccsccccseeeeeee £8,600,000 | Post OffCO ........ccccssesseseeees 420,770 
Telegraphs ...........,... : 1,950,000 | Telegraph Service ............ 1,950,248 
Crown Lands.......... 370,000 | Packet Service ...........0..006 699,341 
Interest on Advance: \ 
Non-tax Revenue......... £15,120,000 
Total Revenue ............ £91,155,000 Total Expenditure ...... £90,180,211 


This would leave a balance, if no change were made, of 
£974,789. Mr. Goschen, however, proposes to make several 
important changes., First, he gains £100,000 by a new charge 
on Debenture Stock of 10s. on the transfer of each £100, which 


increases his balance to £1,075,000, speaking in round numbers. 
Then he proposes to change the fixed charge for debt, which the 
late Sir Stafford Northcote fixed at £28,000,000, to £26,000,000, 
looking to the inelastic condition of the revenue which has 
grown upsince 1874, This would give him a gain of £1,704,000, 
and increase his surplus to £2,779,000. He then remits a penny 
of the Income-tax, and allows the farmers to pay Income-tax 
estimated by profits instead of by rent,avery great boon. This 
will amount in the first year to a loss of £1,560,000. He reduces 
the Tobacco-duty from 3s. 6d. to 3s, 2d. in the pound, which 
makes another loss of £600,000; he makes a small reduction 
in the duty on Marine Insurances; and, finally, he transfers the 
Carriage-duty to local authorities in England and Scotland, 
giving Ireland an equivalent sum for main drainage. This will 
cost him £320,000 in all,—£245,000 for England, £35,000 for 
Scotland, and £50,000 for Ireland. The remissions, taken 
together, are therefore £2,480,000, which being deducted from 
£2,779,000, leaves an estimated surplus for 1887-88 of £299,000, 
or, in round numbers, of £300,000. The Budget was, on the 
whole, cordially received. 


No news whatever has been received this week from Bulgaria 
or any of the European capitals, in reference to the Continental 
situation. The latest rumour is that Russia has submitted 
three names to Constantinople as candidates for the Throne of 
Bulgaria, and has made “important propositions ;” but there 
appears to be nothing in the story. The Russian Government 
is, in fact, waiting for events, and all the other Powers are 
waiting for the Russian Government. In Berlin and Vienna, 
men are said to believe that the Ameer of Afghanistan will 
shortly be overthrown, that Russia will then invade, that Great 
Britain will then declare war on Russia, and that then the rest of 
the world will be very comfortable; but this view, which actually 
affected Austrian Rentes, rests on a slender basis. There is 
disturbance in Afghanistan, and according to the latest news, 
the Ghilzaies have defeated five thousand of the Ameer’s troops 
in the neighbourhood of Ghuzni. That, if true, would be 
important, because Asiatic Sovereigns cannot afford to lose 
considerable battles ; but it is just as likely that the affair was 
only a skirmish. Abdurrahman Khan is said to be anxious, 
and it is true that he is in ill-health; but there is a fund of 
energy in him yet, as the Ghilzaies will probably discover. 


The night of yesterday week was one of great excitement in 
the House of Commons, though it began quietly enough ina 
dashing speech of Sir William Harcourt’s, of which the chief 
points were that he regarded all conspiracies as legally criminal, 
and treated the epithet “ criminal” before “conspiracy ” in the 
Government Bill as mere surplusage ; that he made a sharp 
attack on the Judge-made law of conspiracy; that he attacked 
the Irish Judges as well as the Judge-made law, fer their declara- 
tions on the state of Irish crime; and, finally, that he ridiculed 
the argument for interference derived from the complete success 
of the National League in imposing its own law on Ireland 
without outrages, as reminding him of the epigram :— 

“ My wound is great because it is so small, 
Then it were greater if ’twere none at all.” 
Mr. Plunket replied in a very eloquent speech, in which he 
absolutely denied Sir William Harcourt’s construction of the 
proposed legislation against criminal conspiracies as interfering 
with legitimate tenants’ combinations not to take land at too 
high rentals, and declared that if Sir William Harcourt’s view 
of it were right, the Government would be quite willing in 
Committee to put it beyond doubt that legitimate combinations 
against taking high-rented land, not enforced by violence, are 
not to be interfered with under this Bill. Mr. Plunket’s 
citations from Mr. J. E. Redmond’s and Mr. W. O’Brien’s 
speeches to show that they at least boast of the utter impotence 
of the British Government in Ireland, and of the absolate 








supremacy of the National League, gave really final evidence of 
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the paralysis of law, so far as Home-rule testimony can supply it. 
But we do not observe that these citations were subsequently 
referred to by either Mr. Gladstone or his allies. 





Later in the evening, Colonel Saunderson rose to bring his 
indictment: against the Land League and the National League, 
and to justify those clauses of the Bill which permit the Govern- 
ment to proclaim, in particular districts, any Association that 
interferes with law and order in those districts. He gave the 
names of two brothers, Troy, of Shandrum, in County Cork, who 
had insisted on anonymity before Lord Cowper’s Land Commis- 
sion, but who had authorised him to give their names, now that 
the Government had proved their resolve to protect law-abiding 
people in Ireland by introducing this Bill. These brothers had 
purchased a farm of a man named Burke, and had paid him 
£180 for it. Burke was left in his house, and permitted to keep 
a garden round it; but after getting the money, Burke thought 
he would like to keep the land for which he had been paid, and 
the brothers had to get a writ of eviction to enforce their bargain. 
The National League decided in the opposite sense to the 
Courts of Law, and ordered the brothers to give up the land, 
and pay a fine of £150 as well; and this the League enforced 
against them by strict boycotting. Indeed, one of the brothers 
had a half-share in a bull with a man of the name of Macnamara. 
According to the statement, the half of this bull was boycotted, 
while the other half was free. This was Colonel Saunderson’s 
illustration of the minute tyranny of the National League, of 
which he said there would be plenty of authenticated instances, 
if the terror felt of its power could be removed. 


Passing to the more general connection of the Land and 
National Leagues with crime, Colonel Saunderson asserted that 
the Executive Committee of the Land League, of which Mr. 
Parnell was the head, contained Mr. Sexton and Mr. A. 
O’Connor and other members, that they had amongst them both 
murderers and persons guilty of treason, and that Mr. Parnell 
and his colleagues must have known that they were associating 
with murderers. Thereupon Mr. Healy rose to order, and asked 
if such a statement was not a breach of the order of the House. 
The Speaker held that the accusation was most grave, but that 
it was germane to the discussion, and that Colonel Saunderson 
might make the accusation if he were prepared to argue it in a 
Parliamentary manner. Mr. Sexton hereupon said that if he 
was charged with associating with murderers, he should tell 
Colonel Saunderson what he thought of him, no matter what 
the consequences; and Mr. Healy called Colonel Saunderson a 
liar. The Speaker demanding a retractation of the word, Mr. 
Healy refused, unless the Speaker were to rule Colonel Saunder- 
son out of order; and a scene of great passion ensued, such as 
the House of Commons has in this generation never before 
witnessed. Mr. Healy was suspended by 118 votes to 52, and 
ordered to withdraw, which he did, amidst the furious cheering 
of the Irish Party, and with a pleasant bow of his own to the 
Speaker. ara 

After that, the scene of passion was renewed with Mr. Sexton, 
who also gave Colonel Saunderson the lie direct ; but in his case, 
as he had been personally attacked, which was not the case with 
Mr. Healy, the Speaker intervened to get Colonel Saunderson to 
withdraw the imputation of Mr. Sexton’s having associated with 
murderers, knowing them to be murderers,—‘ murderer,” by- 
the-way, was a word which could hardly refer to any one but 
Sheridan, against whom a true bill was found by the Grand Jury 
after his flight,—and Colonel Saunderson withdrew the charge, 
admitting that he could not prove Mr. Parnell’s or Mr. Sexton’s 
knowledge of Sheridan’s designs. Mr. Sexton thereupon with- 
drew the lie direct, and Colonel Saunderson finished his speech 
with great composure, giving a careful summary of the American 
transactions which, in his opinion, proved that Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Sexton do not in the least object to associate themselves with 
the leaders of the American party of dynamite. The thunder- 
storm had passed off, but the temperature of passion had not 
fallen. tha ring 

On Monday, the Times published a fac-simile of a letter pur- 
porting to have been written by Mr. Parnell to some of his 
associates in the Land League after the assassinations of 1882. 
Tt was dated “15/5/82,” and ran thus :—“ Dear Sir,—I am not 
surprised at your friend’s anger, but he and you should know 
that to denounce the murders was the only course open to us. To 
do that promptly was plainly our best policy. But you can tell 
him and all others concerned that though I regret the accident 





Burke got no more than his deserts. You are at liberty to sho 
him this, and others whom you can trust, but let not my ei 
be known. He can write to House of Commons.” The letter oe 
not signed on the same page, but at the top of the fourth pa : 
of a small sheet of note-paper, “ Yours very truly, Charles S. 
Parnell.” The Times mentioned that the bulk of the letter is 
not in Mr. Parnell’s handwriting, though the signature is 
That journal is in possession, according to its own statement. 
of many other documents containing Mr. Parnell’s acknowledged 
signatures during the same year, and in some one or other of 
them, it declares that every one of the alleged peculiarities in 
this signature which are relied upon as proving the signature to 
be forged, can be paralleled. 


The publication of this letter rendered a situation sufficiently 
electric still more threatening. But in reality the new shock 
rather reduced than increased the violence, and the debate of 
Monday was less exciting than might have been expected. Mr 
Gladstone endeavoured to get Colonel Saunderson to express 
some regret for the expression which had led to Mr. Healy’s 
suspension, but in vain; and Mr. Healy consequently autho- 
rising no apology for his language, no attempt was made 
to reverse the vote. Mr. Sexton opened the debate in 
a laboured speech, intended to confute Colonel Saundersgon’s 
allegations, but it was one which, while passionately dis. 
owning any knowledge of the criminal plots of 1882, care- 
fully refrained from imputing guilt to Sheridan or any of 
the American dynamiters. Lord Hartington insisted that 
the case for the association of the Irish Party leaders with 
Patrick Ford, P. Egan, Finerty, Alexander Sullivan, and 
others of the advocates of the poignard, had not been broken 
down, and declared that if Parliament hesitated to pass this 
Bill, it would declare its own impotence. Mr. Gladstone, in a 
vehement attack on the Bill, maintained that no case for the 
increase of crime in Ireland had been made out, that everything 
showed this Bill to be one intended to put down tenants’ com- 
binations, and therefore of a kind adapted to force the guidance 
of the Irish movement into the hands of Secret Societies, and 
expressed his dismay that this was proposed at a time when 
Treland has been “ weaned in a wonderful degree from the use 
or from the countenance of violence.” 


Mr. Balfour’s reply to Mr. Gladstone was the ablest speech he 
has yet made in the House. He proved that Mr. Gladstone had 
not read the reports of crime furnished, and did not understand 
in the least the drift of the conspiracy clause. He drew Mr. 
Harrington into an assertion that he had, about twelve months 
ago, dissolved a Committee of the National League in Ardagh 
for publishing in ferrorem the names of persons who did 
not join the League,—Mr. Balfour then revealing the fact 
that this Ardagh resolution had been adopted only last 
month; and he noted the way in which Mr. Gladstone answers 
for Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Parnell for Mr. Gladstone. Finally, 
Mr. Parnell denounced Mr. Balfour,—who had risen with 
Mr. Parnell, and had first caught the Speaker’s eye,—as 
worse than Patrick Ford, if only for intervening between him 
and his explanation to the House at an hour when it was more 
likely to be reported; declared the Times fac-simile a barefaced 
forgery ; protested that he would willingly have placed his own 
body between Lord Frederick Cavendish and the assassin’s 
knife ; and then, after a slight pause, in answer to the challenge 
of the House, said that he would have done the same for Mr. 
Burke. He repudiated the handwriting as manifestly not his 
own. He declared this Bill infinitely worse than Mr. Forster’s 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and spoke of it as a 
fatuous stroke of policy adapted to plunge Ireland into new 
disaffection. The second reading was carried, in a House of 
645 Members (tellers and Speaker included), by a majority of 101 
(370 to 269), 12 more than the majority obtained for “ urgency.” 
There was no division on the first reading, though a larger 
majority still (109) was obtained for applying the Closure. 


On Tuesday night, Mr. Gladstone addressed the Eighty Club 
in a speech full of verve and brilliance, though one singularly 
unfair, in our opinion, to the Liberal Unionists. First he gave 
the Parnellites a testimonial to character as having, in his 
opinion, never been associated “individually ” with the com- 
mission of crime in Ireland. We suppose that the word 
“individually ” will be relied upon as differentiating this state- 
ment from Mr. Gladstone’s various very different statements in 
1881, and from the whole tenor of Mr. Forster’s evidence on this 





of Lord F. Cavendish’s death, I cannot refuse to admit that 





subject. Then Mr. Gladstone went on to develop what, in 
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inal Newman’s “ Grammar of Assent,” he called 
poy oh rar “ Grammar of Dissent.” First, they had 
determined on no account to endanger the existence of the 
present Government. Next, they had rejected Mr. Gladstone’s 
suggestion that they should urge the Government to produce 
their Local Government Bill for Ireland. Next, they ignored the 
suggestion that they should urge on the Government the pro- 
duction of some measure, other than Irish, that would please 
both sections of the Liberal Party. Again, they resented the 
suggestion that they should resist an Irish Coercion Bill. And 
last of all, Mr. Gladstone’s endeavour to elicit from the Govern- 
ment that they would stand or fall by their measure of Irish 
relief, as they were ready to stand or fall by their measure of Irish 
coercion, had failed, though we cannot profess to understand 
qhat Mr. Gladstone meant or how it failed. The whole speech 
seems to us an elaborate indictment against the Liberal Unionists 
for being Unionists,—for insisting that Ireland shall be ruled by 
the British Government, and shall not be ruled by the National 
League. The National League are now, in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, 
“the constitutional Irish Party,” and so far as we can judge, he 
declines even to brand the “ Plan of Campaign” as an uncon- 
stitutional policy. 


Mr. Morley delivered a long and argumentative speech at 
Wolverhampton on Tuesday. He declared that the true reason 
of the breaking down of the “ Round-Table Conference ” was the 
irreconcilable language used by Mr. Chamberlain outside. 
He maintained, on the authority of Lord Spencer, that the 
Trish Members were not tainted with crime, and held that till 
the publishers of Mr. Parnell’s letter proved its authenticity, 
his denial was sufficient disproof. He hinted, however, a wish 
for a Parliamentary inquiry. He affirmed that the bulk 
of the Irish in America were most respectable people, but 
admitted that, as in every revolutionary movement, there was in 
this one a proportion, perhaps 10 per cent., of violent and 
fanatic, “in a word, of bad men.” (He did not explain why 
the good men trusted ali their subscriptions to the bad ones.) 
He then proceeded to denounce the Crimes Bill, which he 
declared infamous, and believed to be levelled against political 
freedom. The juries in Ireland, he said, were not intimidated, 
but sympathetic, and though the Irish were not law-abiding, it 
was because the law had been on the side of the strong against 
the weak. (So is the law against burglary. At least, the respect- 
ables are generally too much for burglars; but only imagine 
calling the landlords in Ireland the strong, and the National 
League the weak!) Finally, Mr. Morley denounced the bank- 
ruptcy clauses of Lord Cadogan’s Land Bill. They would, he 
said, distress honest tenants and encourage bad tenants, and 
demoralise Ireland in exact proportion to their success. Well, 
we are not altogether at variance there with Mr. Morley; but 
then, is not that true of every Bankruptcy Bill or other law 
interfering with free contract? Yet Mr. Morley holds it 
infamous in Ireland to enforce contracts for rent, even when 
the price has been settled by a disinterested tribunal. 


Lord Salisbury made an outspoken speech to the Primrose 
League on Wednesday. He maintained strongly that Mr. 
Parnell was bound to bring an action against the Times, 
because his language had been marked by callousness, “ perhaps 
even by tolerance of murder,” and because “he belongs to a 
party a large wing of which has worked by murder, and which 
has been supported by contributions from those who openly 
advocate political assassination.” ‘ When so grave, so pressing 
a case of presumption exists against a man, it is not sufficient 
for him to take refuge in mere denial.” He animadverted 
severely upon Mr. Gladstone for his alliance with a man so 
tainted, and expressed a strong belief that the Liberal leader’s 
horoscope of the future would prove all wrong. Mr. Gladstone’s 
attitude towards Unionists was one of fatherly rebuke, as if, 
because he had gone to sleep a Unionist and woke a Home-ruler’ 
they were all bound to be Home-rulers too. He utterly denied 
that the Crimes Bill constituted any interference with liberty :— 
“Tf you were allowed only to deal with the people whom the 
League pointed out; if you were not allowed to be true to the 
oath that you took as a juryman; if you were not allowed to 
give true evidence in a Court of Justice, or to speak to any 
persons who had offended this League, or to deal with them in 
any of the ordinary transactions of life—if the punishment for 
any such offences was to be shot in the legs, to have pitch put 
upon your hair, and to have all your property destroyed— 


of performances were people who were acting in restraint of 
liberty ?”? The speech will not tend to soothe exasperation; 
but, so far at least as the Crimes Bill is concerned, it is absoe 
lutely true. 


Prince Bismarck has not yet carried his Bill repealing the 
May Laws through the Prussian Lower House, and so vehe- 
ment is the opposition, that he has been obliged to use extra- 
ordinary means. On Monday, in a speech in which he openly 
said that in the troublous times ahead he wanted the Pope’s 
alliance, he formally threatened to resign all political life in 
Prussia, and to confine himself to the Chancellorship of the 
Empire. The threat created a lively sensation, and together 
with the surrender of the Centre Party, which has formally 
announced that on such a subject it holds the Pope to be 
supreme, will probably carry the Bill. The old Liberals are, 
however, furious, and even the National Liberals, it is said, look 
askance at the Bill, % 


The new Irish Land Bill passed its second reading in the 
Lords on Thursday, after a debate of a kind to which we 
are now unaccustomed,—a debate intended to improve the 
Bill. The clauses admitting leaseholders to the benefits of the 
Act of 1881 were generally approved, and hopes were expressed 
that the owners of grazing-farms might also be included in its 
provisions. The clauses allowing the landlord to re-enter with- 
out previous ejectment were only faintly decried; but the 
arrangement for giving tenants relief through proceedings in 
bankruptcy was vigorously opposed. Lord Spencer maintained 
that such proceedings were far too costly, and that tenants who 
availed themselves of these clauses would be demoralised. Lord 
Kilmorey went much further in this direction, declaring that 
under the Bill a tenant could hold land without paying any 
rent whatever, and that the peasant from the day it passed 
would find himself without credit. The Irish Chancellor, who 
has charge of the Bill, admitted that one of its great objects was 
to enable the tenant to rid himself of arrears due to the usurer 
and the shopkeeper, as well as the landlord; but he promised to 
reconsider the bankruptcy clauses in Committee. It is probable 
that when the Bill emerges from the Lords, it will be found 
to contain no bankruptcy clause, but that the tribunal which 
allows ejectment will be authorised to hear complaints, to grant 
time, to allow instalments, and generally to compromise between 
tenant and landlord. 





An extraordiuary, and possibly serious incident, is reported 
from Pagny, on the frontier of Alsace-Lorraine. M. Schnaebell, 
Police Commissary at Pagny, was, it is said, asked by the 
German authorities to set up some boundary-posts which had 
been injured, and in doing so crossed the frontier by a few 
yards. He was thereupon seized by two German policemen, 
acting under instructions from Metz, and hurried away to 
the fortress, where he is still detained. Such a violation 
of international law is so outrageous, that we are unable 
to believe the accounts, which as yet emanate only from 
French sources. It would appear, however, that the French 
Government is seriously moved, has specially inquired into 
the facts, and has asked explanations, if not redress, directly 
from Berlin. The affair has affected the Bourse; but it is quite 
incredible that if Prince Bismarck desired to pick a quarrel with 
France, he would adopt an expedient which all Europe would 
denounce as monstrous. 


We trust there is no intention of breaking up Unionist 
meetings in London by violence; but it looks very like it. On 
Thursday, a meeting called by the Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion for South Kensington to hear a lecture from Mr, 
Arnold-Forster, was violently invaded by men—not Irish- 
men—who appeared to be organised,—who stormed the plat- 
form, and endeavoured by desperate fighting to “get at” 
the lecturer. Mr. Arnold-Forster, happily, was unhurt, his 
friends fighting desperately round him; but Mr. Lewis was 
struck on the head, Mr. Hobhouse was knocked down with a 
brass rod, Mr. Mowatt was seriously hurt, and Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey, after he had been thrown down, was pummelled, and 
had his cheek laid open just under the eye. The whole scene 
was most disgraceful, and an exact microcosm of what England 
would be if the present notions of “liberty” were to prevail. 
Every one would be free, except those who appeal to reason or 
try to discuss. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 





would you say that any persons who interfered with this sort 





Consols were on Friday 1024 to 1023. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@—— 


LORD HARTINGTON ON JACOBINISM. 


dig is a point in the recent speeches made by Lord 

Hartington and Mr. Goschen in Edinburgh which will 
not, we hope, escape the attention of the country. It may, 
for those speeches appeared in print on the same day as “ Mr. 
Parnell’s letter,” and as the public will never attend to more 
than one subject of absorbing interest, they lost through that 
purely accidental occurrence, one-half their natural weight. 
Both leaders adverted in grave terms to the ascendency, or, at 
all events, the new and prominent place which the extreme 
Radicals, the men of whom Mr. Labouchere is the type, and 
very often the true leader, are obtaining in the councils of the 
Liberal Party. These men have seen in the Home-rule 
Question a kind of godsend, have leaped at it, have 
made it their own, and are lending to its great advocate 
an assistance which, if Mr. Gladstone should again assume 
the direction of affairs, will have to be adequately acknow- 
ledged. No party of any numerical strength can nowadays 
be ignored, and this one is controlled by men quite able to 
protect themselves against any official neglect. To borrow Mr. 
Goschen’s expression, the “ Mephistopheles of Northampton ” 
will demand payment for the services he has rendered, and we 
may well doubt whether Faust will be as successful in political 
life as he is on the stage, in evading discharge of the obligation. 
The band which half-acknowledges and half-repudiates Mr. 
Labouchere as leader grows daily into a party; indeed, with 
the Parnellites, is a party in number ; and if its members are to 
support a Government steadily, yet abstain from office, heavy 
concessions must be made to their views, and some concession 
to their tone. With their views we have no present quarrel, 
though many of them strike us as marked by reckless disre- 
gard alike of economics and of history ; but still, they are views 
which can be discussed, which may be susceptible of modifica- 
tion, and which, if modified, would not be necessarily at variance 
with the continued existence or prosperity of the nation. It 
is the tone of the new Radicals which is so dangerous, and 
which was described by Lord Hartington, in his second speech 
in Edinburgh, in this weighty and, we imagine, carefully con- 
sidered passage :— 


“T am not going to assume the part of a Pharisee, or to talk about 
the demoralisation of party ; but what I am bound to do is to speak 
a word about men and things as they appear to me; and I am bound 
to say that I do see some things—many things—in the present action 
and conduct of the Liberal Party which do inspire me who behold them 
with alarm which is not limited to matters immediately connected with 
Ireland and the question of Home-rule. I see, or I think I see, in the 
conduct of the present Liberal Party the toleration of doctrines which 
are doctrines of revolution, not of reform. Isee that an impatience of 
suffering, an anxiety to remove the evils which are among us, which 
have always been among us, is leading too many among them to look 
in the direction of those Socialistic or Communistic changes which 
have hitherto been condemned by the whole Liberal Party, no less on 
account of their fallacy and on account of the ruin and the mischief 
which they would cause, than their morality. I see a toleration 
of those doctrines. I see also a toleration of violence—violence 
when used by people in the position of the Irish people, who can give 
any excuse for any grievance as a pretext for such a grievance. I 
see an indifference to law as law, if the laws ever appear to conflict 
with the theories or the dreams of the moment. Seeing all these 
things, I also see a disinclination to refuse to accept the decision of 
political questions expressed through the constitutional methods pro- 
vided by our Constitution, even if it be through the extended fran- 
chise that is now enjoyed by the people of the whole country. I see 
an inclination to transfer the decision and discussion of such ques- 
tions from the Senate House to the streets and to public 
meetings. I believe that all these things are departures from 
the former and the better traditions of the Liberal Party. If 
it be true that these things are to be seen in the present 
conduct of that party, then the issue, as Mr. Goschen has told you 
this evening, that is before us is something far wider than the Irish 
Question, important as that question is. It is not a question only of 
the safety and the security of our fellow-subjects in Ireland, dear as 
we conceive that question to be to the country’s honour; it is a 
question of the maintenance of our system of Parliamentary govern- 
ment in England, and in Scotland, and in Ireland ; and it is a question 
of the prosperity, and perhaps even of the very existence, of the 
millions of our fellow-subjects who depend for their daily bread upon 
the system of credit and of confidence which alone can be supported 
by the maintenance of law and of order.” 


It is unnecessary to prove the truth of every line of those 
sentences, which some day may be quoted by the historian as 
marking a new point of departure in the party divisions 
of the Kingdom. The evidence is all around us, recog- 
nisable in every newspaper, in every new proposal, in 
every day’s debates. There is no one who understands 
politics but sees in the new Radicalism a deep taint of 








Jacobinism,—a disposition to attack that which exists 
merely because it is existing; a grudge against propert r 
because the millions have none; a belief that ps : 
is a virtue, and that it ought to be extinguished; a peer: 
ness to condone crime in many of its forms, as a mere result 
of imperfect social arrangements; and above all, a strong 
desire to agree with the vestryman who once in our hearing 
met his chairman’s reference to the law with the exclamation 
“Ang the law, let’s ’ave a show of ’ands!” That rough utter 
ance is rapidly being made the basis of a philosophy; and old 
Liberals are told every day that they are behind the age,. 
because they will not agree that unless a law is sanctioned by 
the feeling of the hour, it ought not to be carried out. The 
old respect for Parliament, the ancient awe of the Courts, 
the historic feeling that law should always be obeyed,—all 
these things are subjects of derision to men who will not 
even accept a national verdict as final, and care nothing 
for the will of the electors unless they pronounce it through 
bellowing noise, and in the open streets. They are g0 
dominated by the spirit of irreverence, that they will not 
honour even that popular will to which, nevertheless, they 
appeal as if it were a higher law, and receive the decision of 
the polls as Irish Catholics now receive the decisions of the 
Vatican. Roma locuta est; causa incepta est, is their new 
version. 

We confess we mark the evidences of this spirit and its 
growing acceptance with a feeling of utter dismay, and this 
not only because we abhor the lawless tone. That must pass, 
as it always passes in every community not destined to speedy 
and deserved destruction. England is not dying, or likely to die ; 
and the day the consequences of anarchy are seen will be the 
last day of influence for those who regard it with toleration. 
With Consols at 102, it is easy to treat the national faith as an 
open question, and even to find an intellectual titillation in 
theories which, if their consequences were realised, would 
almost suspend belief in the good of free discussion. If 
law is not to be supported as of old, by deference, it will 
be supported sooner or later as it is on the Continent, 
by force, and will retain, under changed conditions, its 
full vitality. But we fear in the interim a period of 
fierce and excited struggle, during which the authority of the 
House of Commons will be greatly weakened, or it may 
be paralysed—for the extreme Radicals are already borrowing 
Mr. Parnell’s tactics—and amidst which the great Liberal 
Party, the organisation which during the lifetime of this 
generation has carried every improvement except the Factory 
Acts, will disappear altogether. The Irish Question, which 
now divides it, must, as Lord Hartington said, come to an end 
some day, if only through human weariness of the most ex- 
hausting problem ever put before a nation; but the questions 
involved in the new Radical programme can never end. There 
never can be a time when property, which must always 
exist, cannot be regarded from the Socialist as well as the 
economic point of view, or a time when law, in its daily opera- 
tions, cannot be disregarded or upheld. If the conflict is to 
be of that kind, a conflict about the whole stream of events 
and tendencies, then, when Ireland ceases to obscure the sun as 
it is doing now, we shall be no nearer light, certainly no nearer 
any reunion of the Liberal Party. The secession will 
be far larger than that which defeated the project of 
Home-rule. There are scores of Liberal Members, scores of 
thousands of Liberal electors, who, though doubtful about 
Ireland, or willing to leave Ireland to Mr. Gladstone, will not 
take one step in the direction of Socialism, or tolerate Parlia- 
mentary anarchy, or assent to any measure or executive prac- 
tice which weakens the authority of law. If Liberalism is to 
mean any of those things, or if those who justify such things 
are to be recognised as Liberal leaders, then for these 
Members and electors Liberalism has changed its nature, 
and they will become in all essentials, if not in name 
also, Conservatives. They can do nothing else, and the 
result will be that for many years, perhaps for a generation, the 
Liberal Party will be out of power, sentenced by a distrust 
stronger even than that which, during the Napoleonic wars, 
prevented it from ever taking up the control of affairs. It 
will be a mere Radical Party, intent on extreme changes, 
and, as we believe, out of sympathy with the unchanging 
instincts of the predominant mass within the popula- 
tion. That mass has throughout the ages held power, 
for physical force has always been on its side, and 
it has always, when appealed to, supported property, 
the régime of law, and a dignified and considerate mode 
of government, We do not believe that it has changed, and 
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PARNELLISM AND CRIME. 


HERE have been few more passionate episodes in Parlia- 
ment than the two last nights’ debate on the second 
reading of the Criminal Law (Ireland) Amendment Bill. On 
the first night, Colonel Saunderson had to face the wildest 
excitement when he stated,—in one or two instances without 
sufficient accuracy,—the case for his belief that the National 
League has inherited the connection of the Land League with 
Irish and American-Irish violence and crime. Yet after the 
suspension of Mr. Healy, who was not one of the persons whom 
Colonel Saunderson had attacked, and an equally violent scene 
with Mr. Sexton, who was, Colonel Saunderson so concluded 
his amended indictment of the National League as to leave on 
the minds of a great number of the Members of the House of 
Commons a very deep conviction that, both inside Ireland and 
outside, the National League has availed itself freely of un- 
lawful alliances, and has recruited its funds from resources which 
would not have been available except to men who tampered 
with ruffianism, and who dared not disavow it. To our minds, 
however, nothing in Colonel Saunderson’s speech seemed more 
impressive than the permission he had received to reveal the 
names of two men whose cruel treatment had been confided to 
the Land Commission, but confided to that Commission without 
authority for the publication of their names. Colonel Saunder- 
son declared,—and this represents, we believe, what is equally 
true fora great many different parts of Ireland,—that the mere 
proof of resolution which the Government had given by intro- 
ducing this Criminal Law Amendment Bill, had so revived the 
failing courage of the friends of law and order in Ireland, that 
they are able to face the prospect of fighting out their battle 
with the intimidators, though only a few months ago, while 
they feared that they should be abandoned to their fate, they 
did not venture to identify themselves with a law which they 
believed to be incapable of protecting them. To our minds, 
that revival of hope in the breasts of those who are on the 
side of order, is an even better augury of hope, than the fury 
of the little band who see in this amendment of the Criminal 
Law the death-warrant of their own agitation. Both symptoms 
are encouraging; but the return of courage to the breasts of 
those who wish the law to prevail, has a greater promise in it 
than the access of anger in the hearts of those who are deter- 
mined, as Mr. Redmond so candidly avowed on Thursday week, 
to make the British government “impossible ” in Ireland, and 
who see that their chance of doing so is on the wane. 
After the wild scene of Saturday morning, there came the 
publication in Monday’s Zimes of the alleged letter from Mr. 
Parnell to some correspondent unnamed, in which the writer 
apologised for his manifesto against the assassins of 1882, 
as an evidently necessary act of policy, and while regretting 
the incident of Lord Frederick Cavendish’s murder, declared that 
Mr. Burke had got his deserts, When the debate was resumed 
on Monday night, this letter was denounced as a barefaced 
forgery by Mr. Sexton and Mr. Parnell, Mr. Sexton making the 
greatest possible effort to show that the Irish leaders had had 
no sort of connection with the advocates of assassination, though 
he did not and could not prove that in receiving the liberal 
assistance they did receive from Patrick Ford, of the Jrish 
World, and in consorting, as some of them undoubtedly did 
consort, with Mr. P. Egan, Mr. Finerty, and others of the 
same stamp, they had hesitated to incur obligations to 
the advocates of dynamite and the poignard. Of course, it 
has not been proved that any of the leaders of the National 
League themselves sanctioned expedients of this cruel and 
cowardly character. Equally of course, it is as certain as it 
well can be that they have accepted help freely from those 








who do, and have expressed no kind of indignation at the 
doctrines of their allies. Lord Hartington forced this home 
upon them with irresistible force, and made the House of 
Commons see that the predominance in Ireland of chiefs of the 
National League who interfere with the free sale of tenant- 
right sanctioned by the Irish Land Act, as much as they inter- 
fere with the payment of judicial rents sanctioned by the same 
Act, is intended to be inconsistent, and is, in fact, radically 
inconsistent with the peaceable government of Ireland under 
the present system. Indeed, Mr. Plunket in his effective speech 
of Friday week quoted the triumphant and ostentatious boast 
of the Nationalist leaders that the decrees of the present 
Government “are literally danced upon by the Irish people ; 
their proclamations from Dublin Castle are treated as waste- 
paper.” Mr. William O’Brien’s declaration that the flag of 
Campaign “ floats over all the land;” “ it is our enemies who 
are broken and beaten; from shore to shore of this island, 
the law of the League is the law of the land,” was also pro- 
duced by Mr. Plunket, but without making more impression 
on Mr. Gladstone and his followers than so much idle wind. 
Yet what evidence could be more to the purpose than the 
triumphant boast of the leaders of the League, that whenever 
the law of the League comes into collision with the law of the 
land, it is the law of the League which triumphs, the law of 
the land which succumbs? Mr. Parnell himself did not venture 
to deny that boast. It suits him at present to pose as deserving 
the certificate of character which Mr. Gladstone, in his strange 
speech, awarded to him,—in the TZimes’ report, not only Mr. 
Parnell, but “ his friends” are apparently more or less included 
in the certificate,—as having never since 1881 shown in his 
words or acts a disposition unfavourable to law and order. But 
none the less Mr. Parnell certainly did not venture, and has 
never ventured, to utter any stern reproof of those acts unfavour- 
able to law and order of which his lieutenants, both in the 
House and out of it, openly assume the responsibility. Does 
Mr, Gladstone really mean to say that Mr. Redmond, in 
describing his belief that his party are bound to make the present 
government of Ireland “ impossible,” and Mr. Dillon in devising 
and pushing through the “ Plan of Campaign,” and in inciting 
the Irish people to rebel against the provisions of this new 
Crimes Bill, if they should become law, have shown no disposition 
unfavourable to law and order? Or does he only mean that 
Mr. Parnell does not openly countersign these violent counsels ? 
Is he not aware that Mr. Dillon told his audience at Enniscorthy 
on January 16th that while it was politic for Mr. Parnell to 
abstain from taking any active part in the operations of the 
autumn, Mr. Parnell was working as hard as ever for Ireland, 
and was as much entitled as ever to their hearty loyalty 3—from 
which, of course, they inferred, and were meant to infer, that Mr. 
Parnell heartily approved Mr. Dillon’s “ Plan of Campaign.” And 
is it not patent to all the world that for Mr. Parnell to sit mute, 
while Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon tell the world frankly what 
they are about, is to give them that tacit sanction which it does 
not need the quickness of an Irish population to interpret into 
the warmest approval? The House of Commons evidently per- 
fectly understands this constructive approval by Mr. Parnell of 
the party of violence, and does not understand the singularly 
ambiguous testimony to his loyalty by Mr. Gladstone. The 
result is the strong majority of 101 by which the House passed 
a Bill intended to strike at the illegal action of the National 
League, and to restore order in Ireland. We have never read 
anything with deeper regret than Mr. Gladstone’s certificate to 
the law-abiding character of Mr. Parnell, in the face of all the 
testimony which the debate had given,—testimony absolutely 
final,—that the newspaper in which Mr. Parnell has so large 
a share, has, in conjunction with many of his chief lieutenants, 
been actively engaged not only during many years, but during 
this, the latest and most bitter of the Irish campaigns, in 
threatening juries, plundering landlords, and terrorising 
tenants. 

Mr. Parnell’s own speech, which closed the debate, was not 
one of much moment, and unless it be followed by the prosecu- 
tion of the Times for a criminal libel of the very gravest 
character, will carry no weight at all with the country. It 
commenced with a burst of wrath, which does not read very 
genuine, against Mr. Balfour for not giving way to him,—a 
deficiency in good feeling which Mr. Parnell declared worse 
than any action of Patrick Ford’s, that open advocate of dyna- 
mite and assassination. The world will certainly infer from 
this that Mr. Parnell regards Patrick Ford’s criminal under- 
takings as, at the worst, a breach of good manners. We ven- 
ture to call Mr. Parnell’s wrath simulated, because we do not 
believe that he could have regarded Mr. Balfour’s course in 
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replying to Mr. Gladstone as in any way intentionally unfair to 
himself; nor is there even a rumour that the report of his 
speech suffered from the hour at which it was delivered. His 
heat in describing the letter attributed to him by the Times, 
was, of course, to be expected, though why he spent so much 
of his eloquence in showing how grievously the Phanix Park 
murders had injured his cause,—which everybody will admit,— 
and spent none of it in showing that his denunciation of the 
crime could not have been resented by the violent men from 
whom he had derived so much pecuniary aid for his cause, we 
cannot imagine. The letter, which he declares to be a barefaced 
forgery, did not, even if it were a forgery, indicate any wish to 
suggest Mr. Parnell’s complicity in the crime, but only to sug- 
gest a consciousness that his severe denunciation of the crime 
would endanger his influence, if not his person. The forger of 
such a letter, if it were forged, must have been well aware that 
Mr. Parnell’s position was greatly injured and shaken by the 
shocking crime which had been committed, and he must have 
aimed at conveying by his forgery only that Mr. Parnell trembled 
for the consequences of his denunciatory words. It was for 
Mr. Parnell to show that he had no reason to tremble, and 
he was not wise in labouring so hard to prove that the murders 
themselves were a terrible blow to his influence. That was 
known to all the world. What the House of Commons wished 
to know was that Mr. Parnell had no need to apologise to 
some of his supporters for the indignant language in which he 
denounced the assassins to the world at large. He owes it to 
his cause to raise the issue formally before a Court of Law ; 
for nothing is more certain than that his success would greatly 
advance his cause, and that the Times could only secure an 
acquittal by making out a very strong case for the authenticity 
of the letter in dispute. The onus probundi would lie on the 
Times. Mr. Parnell would only have to criticise and break 
down the leading journal’s defence of itself. 

We hold that the great majority which the Government 
obtained for the second reading of their Bill,—a majority 
greater by 12 than the majority which they gained for 
“urgency,” though a greater number of Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists were absent than of Gladstonians and 
Parnellites put together,—was due to the growth of conviction 
in the House of Commons during the debate, first, that the 
National League and its leaders are moving earth and heaven 
to render the British government “ impossible” in Ireland ; 
and next, that the Criminal Law Amendment Bill is a mild 
Bill, not intended to create new offences, but only to 
amend the law so as to render it possible to punish actual 
crimes, such as the agents of the National League habitually 
protect, if they do not instigate. The failure of this Bill would 
be the failure of the Unionist Government, and would bring with 
it, of course, the triumph of the party which is committed to 
the impossible task of devising a practicable plan for giving 
Ireland Home-rule without giving her independence, and with- 
out handing over Ireland bound hand and foot to the mercy of 
the National League. 


MR. GOSCHEN’S FIRST BUDGET. 


T was an interesting spectacle on Thursday to see Mr. 
Goschen take to finance like a fish to the water. He 
revelled in the subject. In it he was like a South-Sea 
islander in a warm sea,—only distressed at the prospect of 
having to come out at all. He discussed many great subjects 
with a force and animation that were positively inspiring. He 
grieved over his inability to enlarge upon other departments of 
finance, as a poet would regret the want of time to repeat a 
favourite ode. He anticipated launching into great investiga- 
tions on which he had as yet formed no opinion, as Alexander 
anticipated his Indian conquests. Mr. Goschen seemed, indeed, 
to have passed into a new world since he had found himself at 
the head of the British Treasury. The prospect of dealing with 
local loans is as fascinating to him as was Balboa’s first view 
of the Pacific “ lonely upon a peak in Darien.” The hope of 
reforming the coinage is dearer to his vision than a glimpse of 
any earthly paradise ; the organisation of the Public Debt is a 
luxury of luxuries; and the problem as to the proportionate 
incidence of taxation on different classes is to him a vista of 
exceeding joy. 

In discussing the questions on which he actually entered, Mr. 
Goschen displayed perfect mastery. First he showed that the 
extraordinary elasticity of revenue which reached its maximum 
in 1874, had virtually disappeared altogether. It is not 


only that the alcoholic revenue is declining, but that no 
branch of revenue exhibits any symptom of rising in a 
way_to compensate, or more than compensate, this decline. 








From 1877 to 1886, the consumption of wine h 

30 per cent. The consumption of coffee is less ere 
twenty years ago. The consumption of tea, on the other 
has nearly doubled in the thirty years since 1857; but thouck 
the consumption has doubled, the tea revenue has not doubled 
Indian tea is so much stronger, and so much larger & proportion 
of the tea now imported is Indian than it was formerly. that, 
reckoned in relation to the increase of population, the tea 
revenue shows signs of falling off. The good revenue returns 
on the Stamp-duties are partly due to the falling-in of some 
heavy legacies, and partly to the better collection of the 
revenue, and that also accounts in some measure for the 
increased produce of the Income-tax. The yield of every 
penny in the Income-tax has fallen off heavily under Schedules 
A and B, has increased considerably on the rental of houses - 
and in relation to the profits of business, it is increasing now 
extremely slowly, instead of “ by leaps and bounds.” Whereas 
between 1869 and 1876 (only seven years), the total amount 
of the tax increased by £80,000,000; in the ¢en years from 1876 
to 1886 it has only increased by £5,000,000, one-sixteenth 
of the increase in the previous seven years. In the City of 
London, where the gross assessment under Schedule D is 
between £16,000,000 and £17,000,000, the gross assessment 
on individual profits from trades and professions fell from 
£7,050,000 in 1876, to £6,150,000 in 1886; but meanwhile, 
the profit of the public Companies increased from £7,200,000 
in 1876, to £10,700,000 in 1886, from which Mr. Goschen 
argues that while the richer classes in the more profit. 
able professions are suffering, the well-to-do middleman is 
prospering. The same resulted from the class of incomes 
which are improving. In the City, incomes returned at 
under £1,000 improved about 7 per cent., while incomes 
returned between £1,000 and £5,000 fell off 10 per cent., 
and incomes over £5,000 fell off 21 per cent. From all 
this, Mr. Goschen draws the very certain inference that while 
there is a considerable improvement in the area of prosperity 
as regards the well-to-do, the wealthy are suffering very much. 
Again, he infers, apparently, from the failure of the increased 
Tobacco-duty to draw, and from the very slow progress of 
general consumption of dutiable articles, that the working 
class are not at present prosperous, and are perhaps, on the 
whole, suffering. 

Well, the drift of all these facts is clear enough. There 
may be a fair prospect of a revival of trade,—Mr. Goschen 
thinks there is, for trade is certainly better in various 
directions than during the last few years,—but there is no 
prospect of any rapid growth in the elasticity of the revenue ; 
the burden of the taxation on our resources is very 
serious, and the question arises whether an effort should not 
be made to diminish that burden; and if so, in what direction 
it ought to be made, whether by diminishing expenditure, which 
Mr. Goschen would prefer, if only Parliament were not the real 
cause of the growth of expenditure, or by relaxing to some 
extent Sir Stafford Northcote’s heroic effort, commenced at a 
time of extraordinary prosperity, to repay debt. No figures 
produced by Mr. Goschen were more striking than those which 
he gave to show the pressure exerted by Parliament to increase 
expenditure, even in directions not affecting the two great 
services, “In 1868-69,” says Mr. Goschen, “ the Estimates 
for the Civil Service were £9,173,000. Now they are 
£17,931,000. You must deduct some items owing to change 
of account; but a genuine increase remains of £8,079,000, or 88 
per cent. The first impression of the Committee may be,—what 
extravagance has been committed by successive Governments in 
that respect? ButI would call their most particular attention 
to the origin of that increase, and to the parties who are really 
responsible for it. It is not due to the fact that the business 
of the State has been conducted in a more costly manner, but 
that new functions are constantly being forced upon the State, 
and that new services are being demanded of the State by the 
voice of Parliament. Parliament, acting under the pressure 
of public opinion, has been constantly imposing new duties 
upon the State, and compelling it to bear, in whole or in part, 
the burden of work hitherto falling on local authorities or 
private individuals, or that has not been performed at all. It is 
for Parliament in the future to decide to what extent it will 
continue that policy, but it is my duty as the present guardian 
of the public purse to call attention to the result of that 
legislation, so far as expenditure is concerned, and to show 
that this legislation,—in many respects beneficial legislation, — 
has added 88 per cent. during the course of years to which I 
have referred to the cost of the Civil Service. It is a re 
markable fact that out of the increase of £8,079,000, no less a 
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£7,605,000 is due to the direct action of Parliament, 
nd only £474,000 is an administrative increase. If a 
deduction is made for an increase of £629,000 on the cost of 
Irish Police, there is an absolute saving during the period of 
more than £150,000 of what may be called the cost proper 
of the public departments. It is not due to the administrative 
services, and the saddle should be put upon the right horse, It 
ig no use denouncing the costly system of government from year 
to year, and in department after department, when fresh duties 
are constantly being thrust upon the State, frequently in opposi- 
tion to the views of the existing Government of the day. Of the 
increase 1 have mentioned, there was due to new services imposed 
upon the Government by Parliament, £5,057,000, and to the 
automatic increase in services previously imposed, £2,548,000, 
Now, everybody knows that to look in this direction for any 
drastic remedy is not hopeful. The causes which have added 
so much to the cost of education and of inspection are causes 
deep in the convictions of the people, will hardly be kept in 
check, and will certainly not admit of serious compression. So 
that it comes to this,—With an inelastic revenue and a steady 
pressure on Parliament to use the public purse still more 
liberally, ought we to compel the large Spending Departments, 
the Army and Navy, to contract their expenditure by mere 
force of the extreme unpopularity of heavy taxation ; or ought 
we to lighten the burden of taxation partly at the cost of pos- 
terity, by consenting to diminish the sum allotted (under 
circumstances of the highest national prosperity) to the repay- 
ment of debt ? 

That was the problem before Mr. Goschen, and the answer he 
arrived at was that under the very different circumstances of 1887 
and 1874, when Sir Stafford Northcote first made the amount 
of the Sinking Fund a fixed quantity, it would be better to 
lighten the burden then placed upon us, so as to stimulate to 
some extent the failing elasticity of the revenue, than to insist 
on paying off debt at the same rate, in order that the Army 
and Navy Departments might be driven to large reductions 
by the immense unpopularity of the whole burden. We have 
always striven to quicken the public sense of obligation as to 
the repayment of debt during time of peace, nor do we in the 
least recede from that position. But when the question 
becomes a quantitative one, and an alternative between 
squeezing the Military and Naval Estimates simply for the 
sake of compelling reductions, and partially diminishing the 
rate at which we are repaying debt in unprosperous though 
peaceful times, as compared with the rate at which we were 
willing to repay it in times both peaceful and prosperous, we 
must say that we agree with Mr. Goschen in declaring for a 
partial relaxation of these efforts. Mr. Goschen still proposes to 
pay off debt at the rate of £5,000,000 a year; and all that 
he contends for is that it is better rather to relax the effort to 
repay it, than either to squeeze the military and naval sponges, 
only because they have to be squeezed, or to leave the pro- 
ducing classes under a leaden pressure such as that which 
has for some years back been oppressing them. If we adopt 
the former policy, to which Sir W. Harcourt and Lord Randolph 
Churchill incline,—the policy of declaring that the Army and 
Navy must be cut down to suit the exigencies of the taxpayer, 
what we really do is this,—we ensure ill-advised reductions 
which are quite certain to lead to further panic. Such was the 
Navy panic of 1884. And, in truth, it is not reasonable 
that the naval end military policy of this country should be pro- 
vided for only out of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s leavings, 
after he has provided for everything else, There must be some 
regard paid to the Continental navies and armies, and especially 
to the Continental navies and armies of those nations with 
which we are liable to have differences. We are no alarmists, 
and have never stimulated the naval panics of the day, but 
rather shown their unwisdom. Still, we believe that those 
panics have largely arisen from the habit of knocking down 
the Army and Navy Estimates inconsiderately whenever the 
House of Commons fell into a cold fit, only in order to add 
extravagantly to them again directly the House of Commons 
passed into a hot fit. What is desirable is that our policy as 

regards the Army and Navy should be carefully considered in 
relation to our European and Asiatic needs, and should not be 
recklessly revolutionised, either to meet a sudden disgust of 
taxation, or to meet a sudden sense of panic. Mr. Goschen 
1s just the man both to get efliciency out of these two 
services, and to get efficiency out of them at the least 
possible cost. He does not depreciate the importance of 
England’s position in the world, and he means to maintain 
it. Therefore he will be trusted by the Departments. He 
does not choose to pay for what he does not obtain, and there- 


sum than 


fore he will be obeyed when he insists on the services being 
economically conducted. We regret profoundly the necessity 
for some relaxation of our efforts to repay debt. But we 
believe that, on the whole, Mr. Goschen has decided for the 
best, in concluding that in the present state of our revenue we 
shall be more likely to cancel steadily an appreciable amount 
of debt if we do not overdo the effort; and that we shall be 
more likely to get an economical Army and Navy if we 
criticise the military and naval expenditure minutely from the 
point of view of those services themselves, than we shall if we 
adopt the bad principle of cutting a coat which ought to cover 
us, so as to suit an amount of cloth quite inadequate to the 
purpose. 

We cannot leave the subject of Mr. Goschen’s first Budget 
without expressing our deep satisfaction at his determination 
to put the local loans on a new basis, with a separate Budget 
of their own; to write off what has been lost,—no less than 
eleven millions,—seven millions of which, lost in the Irish 
famine, he does not propose to restore by any sinking fund ; 
and to provide a sinking fund for replacing the other four 
millions lost by negligence. This is one of the great reforms 
which has been long needed, and is, as we hope, only one of 
the many which Mr. Goschen’s financial genius is destined to 
achieve, 


AFGHANISTAN. 


F the Government is wise, we do not see why the present 
agitation in Afghanistan should affect its policy or 
seriously disturb the current of affairs. Politicians in Berlin 
and Vienna seem to believe it will; but their views must be 
based upon history rather than information, and are, besides, 
affected by their wish that Great Britain would take Russia off 
their hands. It is quite probable, though by no means proved, 
that the present rebellion in Afghanistan is a formidable one, 
and not impossible that it may prove ultimately successfal. 
The Ameer, Abdurrahman Khan, a tyrant with some genius 
for war and government, but as selfish and unscrupulous as 
other Asiatic Kings, has irritated large sections of his subjects 
by his avarice, has provoked other sections by parading his 
deference for British counsels, and has tried to keep too tight a 
hand over the leading clans. Afghanistan very much resembles 
Scotland under the earlier Stuarts, the Sovereign reigning in 
the cities and certain districts, but controlling the fighting clans 
only so long as they please, or are too frightened to resist. The 
main point of difference is that in Scotland the King was 
usually without rivals in his own House; and that in 
Afghanistan, every Prince of the blood of Dost Mahomed 
has a party and a colourable claim. The clans are “ up” 
now, by all accounts; and if they have, as reported, defeated a 
considerable body of the Ameer’s troops near Ghuzni, they 
may succeed in dethroning him and seating a pretender, who 
probably would be Ayoub Khan, the next heir by Mussulman 
law, which passes over children to seat the eldest competent 
kinsman. It is by no means certain that this will be the case, 
for Abdurrahman is a man of rare energy and much good- 
fortune, and though old and ill, may at any moment break 
out of his palace, and lead his followers once more to 
victory. He is the head of the Douranees, the most 
powerful clan in his dominions; he possesses the best artillery 
in the country; and he has ample means, if he chooses to 
expend them, of raising an army among the condottiert who 
swarm in every corner of Cabul. His hold, too, over the 
general body of the people is considerable, and he derives 
great prestige, as well as much odium, from his connection 
with the Indian Empire, which is regarded by Afghans much 
as the Empire of Russia is regarded by Roumanians,—that is, 
as a Power always to be distrusted, but always to be feared. 
Still, in a country so disorganised, and so full of hostile clans, 
the Ameer may be dethroned and superseded ; and what then ‘ 
The theory popular in this country is that Afghanistan 
may fall into anarchy, and be easily conquered by the 
Russians, or that the new Ameer may be a Russian agent; 
but neither theory is seriously tenable. The Afghan clans, no 
doubt, would like anarchy very much, as they always have 
done; but they know quite well that this particular blessing 
is for them unattainable. The cause which for a hundred 
years has compelled them to submit to an Ameer—namely, the 
necessity of maintaining their independence against Russia, 
Persia, and England—will compel them to submit still. They 
can no more split into fragments than the Swiss Cantons 
can separate from each other; and as the only possible 








nexus between them is an Ameer, an Ameer they will 
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appoint. He will, too, be of the reigning House, for though 
government with the Douranees is difficult in Afghanistan, 
government against them is animpossibility. Once appointed, 
the Ameer will wish to reign, and he can reign only in one 
way, by keeping both Russians and Englishmen at arm’s-length. 
He may take subsidies from either of them; he may sign 
treaties with either of them; but he cannot admit either of 
them into his country without assassination or dethronement. 
That is the one inexorable condition of his rule, and hitherto 
it has always been obeyed. Abdurrahman was educated as a 
Russian officer; he was supposed, on his accession, to be a 
Russian agent; but he had not reigned a year before he was 
making advances to the British, and promising friendship if 
only they would keep out of Afghanistan. The Afghans will 
not bear even a white Ambassador in Cabul, much less a white 
Governor ; and if they draw a distinction among infidels, it is 
against the Russians, who, as they know, are eating up 
Central Asia, and, as they believe, are far less tolerant 
of Mahomedanism than the British. If, therefore, the 
Russians advanced, they would have all Afghanistan to 
conquer, a work as severe as the conquest of the Caucasus, 
and leading absolutely to nothing. They could obtain no 
revenue in that land of mountain and desert, they have no 
need of fresh conscripts, and to cross the Himalayas, they 
must have defeated the British Empire in a war for existence, 
It is extremely doubtful if, with all their resources in men, 
they could even accomplish the first step. Their march across 
the Suleiman would be more difficult than the one across the 
Balkans ; the Indian Empire is far more powerful than Turkey ; 
and for the past ten years, the “foreign policy ” of Simla has 
been directed to the single object of placing the North-West 
frontier in a position of thorough defence. The Government 
of India has built fortresses, has finished its frontier railways, 
has arranged its cantonments, and is now ready to meet any 
attack with a large army, fed with supplies from all India, and 
occupying nearly impregnable positions, to which anarchy in 
Afghanistan would make no manner of difference. The passes 
are all in our hands, and ought never to be forced; 
but if they were, we should still be able to fight behind 
the Indus, whence there is direct water communication 
with London, better than ever Turkey fought behind the 
Danube. Of course, India might rise in insurrection behind 
our armies, and then we should be destroyed; but so she 
might rise now. What earthly motive has India for rising 
on Russian behalf, or whenever did Asiatics rise on behalf of 
a combatant until victory had declared for one side or the 
other? If only the Government will show a little fortitude, 
leave Afghanistan to fight for itself and settle its government 
for itself, and await the enemy in confidence, a conflict may 
be postponed for thirty years, may, that is, be waged, if it 
ever is waged, under conditions of which we know absolutely 
nothing. 

We are not saying, be it understood, that the Russians can 
give us no trouble in Northern India. They can compel us 
to keep armed and watchful, to expend much money in mere 
insurance, and to postpone many reforms of much importance ; 
but they cannot compel us to fight at a disadvantage unless we 
choose. If we attempt to defend Herat, we shall have to face a 
Russian army five hundred miles from our base, and with a 
savage race of doubtful fidelity holding the country in our rear. 
If we seize Candahar, we shall have all Afghans for foes, shall 
shave advanced a hundred miles farther than we need, and shall 
have actually diminished Russian difficulties by selecting a dis- 
trict for the campaign within which cavalry can act. If we 
support Abdurrahman by arms, we shall have all Afghanistan 
+o keep down; and if we supersede him by a Com- 
missioner, we shall have to govern a territory as large 
as Burmah, inhabited by clans incurably hostile to our 
presence, yielding no revenue, and so defended by Nature that 
its administration against the will of its people must be one 
series of petty wars. That the Government of India should 
quietly assist the Ameer with money, arms, and influence, would 
be politic even if we were not bound by treaty; but to do 
more than this, and especially to move an army into 
Afghanistan, is to court a great disaster. The true policy, 
now that the railways are completed, is to wait in patience 
the development of events, to let the Afghans manage their 
own affairs without an interference which secures no gratitude, 
and to fight Russia, if we must fight her, from the steps of 
our own house. She has not arrived there yet, and if Russia 
should ever produce a Czar who understands the situation, she 
never will arrive. The Czar who intended to place his hand 
upon the throat of India, yet to make a grand acquisition, 


would pour his whole available strength inte. Pease: eee 
could not offer a month’s vehdenaat ethan rine Pon 
beautiful land with military colonies; and with Beloochi “4 
within his grasp, would compel us to keep a rte 
thousand men in India, and a squadron of the ae 
class within the Persian Gulf. There is absolutel - 
reason why he should waste his treasure and his peo 4 = 
so sterile a conquest as Afghanistan; and if we are foolish 
enough to pursue the same policy, we may find ennai 
checkmated by a mere order from St. Petersburg. The Brit i 
Government would look wise indeed if, just as it had quarrelled 
with the Afghans by the occupation of Candahar, it heard 
that a Russian army was advancing, not to Horas but to 
dictate a treaty of submission at the gates of Teheran, We 
can understand the Indian wish for action ; but there are times 
when the only method of acting strongly is to wait, and in 
Afghanistan this is one of them. 


THE ADDITIONS TO THE CABINET, 


‘T is natural enough that the Cabinet should wish to secure 
the direct aid of Lord Cadogan and Mr. Ritchie in their 
deliberations. Lord Cadogan has charge of the new Irish 
Land Bill, which will become a subject of fierce debate, and 
will doubtless have charge also of the much larger measure 
for extinguishing dual proprietorship in Ireland. The Minister 
to whom measures of such importance are entrusted should 
be in the Cabinet; and that argument covers, also, the case of 
Mr, Ritchie. He will introduce the Bill for the reform of 
County Government, which may be one of the largest measures 
of the century, which will profoundly modify the whole 
character of English rural life, and which may conceivably 
soothe away much of the present desire for federal institutions, 
It is not wise to leave such a measure in the hands of a 
Minister outside the inner circle, and, consequently, Mr. 
Ritchie is brought in. We may add, that although neither 
Lord Cadogan nor the Member for the St. George’s-in-the-East 
Division of the Tower Hamlets is exactly of “Cabinet rank” 
in politics, neither is out of place in a Cabinet, and either might 
reasonably have expected by-and-by to enter the charmed 
circle. It is not difficult, therefore, to understand why the 
change has been effected. 

Nevertheless, it is too serious a one to pass as a mere incident 
of the day. The Cabinet now includes seventeen persons, for 
although Sir Michael Hicks-Beach cannot attend, he is a 
member, and his position sets the precedent just as much 
as if he were not absent on sick-leave. A body so large 
cannot act quickly, or with any decision or certitude that it is 
unanimous, It will have great difficulty in keeping secrets, 
and will tend rapidly towards that habit of over-much discus- 
cussion and argument which is the ruin of committees. As it 
cannot manage executive business, it must leave that to smaller 
bodies, consisting, nine times out of ten, of the Premier, the 
head of the department concerned, and the man supposed to 
know most about the business on hand, the body of the Cabinet 
only sanctioning or censuring just as Parliament does. 
The Cabinet, in fact, will be a little Parliament, though with 
only one party represented in it. Such a system may work, 
but it is not the one to which Englishmen have been 
accustomed ; it must be cumbrous, and it must in the end tend 
to that delay and timidity in action which is the drawback of 
representative government, Nobody can hope to convince 
sixteen colleagues in a few words of colloquial English, and 
a new sense of difficulty is introduced to diminish the con- 
nection between thought and action, That would not signify 
much if an Executive Committee were formed within the 
Cabinet, and the whole body only summoned on great occa- 
sions; but that is not yet the custom. Under the system as 
it exists, everybody must know everything, and the Cabinet, 
if it grows so large, is transmuted into an inner Council of the 
two Houses. It is Sir W. Temple’s Council, in fact, with 
which it was found impracticable to work. The process of 
change will be the more rapid because the Premier, in stepping 
over precedent, diminishes greatly the resisting force of his 
successors. The next head of the Government, when pressed 
to admit this or that representative man, will not be able to 
plead that the number is made up, or that he cannot go out- 
side certain offices, for the wall will have already been broken 
down. Every group, and almost every opinion, will demand 
that it should be represented; and there is no primd-facie 
reason why a Committee of twenty-five should not be as 
effective as one of seventeen. That would be a singular change 





in the Constitution, and must in the end seriously affect its 
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i —the collective responsibility of the Cabinet for 
ye gy A ‘many men cannot be all morally responsible, and 


system of individual resignations which would 
lead the way to a new system of government, the Premier, and 
he only, being ** the responsible Government. 
The drift has been that way for a long time, and we are not 
nite sure that it can be avoided. It cannot be wholly 
accidental that for thirty years, ever since Lord Palmerston’s 
Government, no individual resignation has ever shaken, or even 
seriously affected, any Administration. If the Premier resigns, 
or threatens to resign, the Government goes to pieces ; but 
anybody else may resign without anybody-caring except the 
journalists. Lord Palmerston minded nobody ; Mr. Gladstone 
shed colleagues like leaves ; Lord Beaconsfield bowed out 
Ministers like guests; and Lord Salisbury learned in the 
resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill that nobody, not even 
the representative man of a “ wing,” signifies very much. 
The Premier alone “ represents ;” but yet he does not govern. 
He has no legal authority to give orders to any colleague, being 
by constitutional custom only primus inter pares, and although, 
as immediate representative of the Sovereign, his influence is 
really much greater, still it is only influence, and not legalised 
authority. We seem, in fact, to be stumbling along towards 
some new system, a combination of Parliamentary government 
and Presidential authority; and though it may issue in a 
working scheme, just as the still unrecognised devolution of 
the Royal power to a Governing Committee did, we should fear 
lest in the interim the initiatory power of the Government, as 
well as its capacity for decision in an emergency, would grow 
very weak, Somebody will rule, of course; but his power of 
ruling well will not be increased by the necessity of convincing 
such a number of his colleagues. 


we may see & 





THE SUNDAY POST. 


REMARKABLE set of petitions was presented to the 
House of Commons on Tuesday. One Member after 
another rose to convey the wish of this or that body of persons 
that there shall be no more Sunday post. One of two general 
characters ran through almost the whole series, They came 
either from the congregations of Dissenting chapels, or from 
associations of working men. The Ancient Order of Foresters 
and Co-operative and Industrial Societies without number 
agree with Wesleyans, Congregationalists, Baptists, and Presby- 
terians in demanding that the Sunday delivery of letters shall 
be abolished. Dr. Clark, to support whose motion all these 
petitions were presented, asked the House to say that on June 
26th next, the Sunday post shall cease, except in districts 
where the receivers of two-thirds of the correspondence of the 
district petition the Postmaster-General that they may have 
their letters as usual. The debate was a somewhat unreal 
one, because it had been intimated to Dr. Clark that the 
Government would offer no opposition to the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into Sunday labour in the 
Post Office, and, under these circumstances, he either did not 
wish, or did not think it prudent, to press his motion. He him- 
self argued the question “ purely on physical grounds.” As a 
medical man, he “ had had experience of the terrible exhaustion 
caused by Sunday labour.” Apparently, however, it is only 
the delivery of letters that has this effect, for several speakers, 
including Dr. Clark himself, contended that the present system 
of cheap telegrams would obviate any inconvenience that 
might arise from the non-delivery of letters. We should be 
disposed to say that the maintenance of a Sunday staff for 
despatching, deciphering, and distributing telegrams at every 
office in the country—and nothing less than this would make 
up for the withdrawal of the Sunday delivery of letters— 
would detract so seriously from the concession, that its exten- 
sion to telegrams would very soon be demanded. It may 
be useful for the moment to disarm opposition by the 
plea that the result of Dr. Olark’s motion would only be 
the substitution of telegrams for letters as the ordinary 
means of Sunday communication. But the objections to 
Sunday labour apply with equal force to the two cases. If 
telegrams were excessively costly, they would only be resorted 
to in cases of real necessity ; but now that they are cheap, they 
would be despatched almost as readily as letters. Even if 
they were not thus despatched, the Post Office would have to 
make provision for them on a large scale, and the staff would 
have to be kept in constant readiness for work, whether it 
came or not. The Postmaster-General was quite right, there- 
fore, in including the telegraph department in the promised 
inquiry. If it is right that Sunday labour in the Post Office 





should cease, let it cease altogether. In that case, moreover, 
we should have to go a good deal beyond the limits of Dr. 
Clark’s proposal. He would abolish only the delivery of letters 
by carriers, leaving every one free to come to the Post Office 
within certain specified hours, and ask to have his letters given 
him. The statistics of the department show that this per- 
mission would really involve a very considerable amount of 
Sunday labour. In Aberdeen, for example, it seems to require 
the same number of officials to give out the letters to callers 
that it would require to leave them at the houses to which 
they are addressed. In ten large towns of Scotland, the delivery 
to callers takes just half the number of men that a house-to- 
house delivery would have taken. Mr. Raikes has reason on 
his side, then, when he says that the choice seems to lie 
between Sunday delivery as it is, and no Sunday delivery at all. 

The two classes from which comes most of the pressure now 
being brought to bear on the Government, are neither of them 
very good judges of the nature or amount of the inconvenience 
the abolition of Sunday delivery would cause. The corre- 
spondence of working men, of Sunday-school teachers, of the 
young men and women who are most active in getting up 
petitions on a matter which enlists their philanthropic 
sympathies or their religious convictions, is seldom either 
large or important. It is the fault of almost all such move- 
ments that the people who would be really affected by the pro- 
posed change know little or nothing of what is in the wind until 
the change has actually been made. As regards Parliamentary 
petitions, the attack is almost always stronger than the defence. 
Few people believe that the prayer of the petitioners will be 
listened to, and no one, consequently, takes the trouble to set 
out the objections really felt to it. This was precisely what 
happened in 1850. Lord Shaftesbury’s resolution was carried, 
and the Sunday delivery was abolished. But the experience 
of a very few weeks was enough to set a counter-agitation 
going, before which the House of Commons made haste to 
retrace its steps. Sunday delivery began again, and the 
officials, who had been released for a Sunday or two, had once 
more to take up their burdens. Most people will agree with 
Mr. Raikes that a change and counter-change of this kind 
ministers neither to the dignity of the House, nor to the effi- 
ciency of the public service, nor to the comfort of the officials. 
concerned. 

It is clearly better, therefore, that a Select Committee 
should inquire into the whole subject, than that a hap- 
hazard motion like Dr. Clark’s should be carried off- 
hand. Whether the simple rejection of the motion would 
not have been better still, depends upon the course 
the inquiry takes. If the Report of the Committee 
should give any encouragement to the notion that the 
Sunday delivery of letters can cease without an amount of in- 
convenience and social paralysis which the supporters of Dr. 
Clark’s motion do not all realise, it would be a misfortune 
only less than Dr. Clark’s immediate success would have been. 
We do not believe that the English nation is prepared to submit 
to any such inconvenience ; therefore, if it seems to submit to it, 
the history of Lord Shaftesbury’s motion will be repeated, and 
the House of Commons will have to undo at its leisure what 
it will have done in its haste. The cessation of all communi- 
cation between different parts of the country for a whole day 
is a very serious matter in a community like ours; and no 
reason that has been alleged in support of such a measure is 
at all equal to the burden laid upon it. The only thing that 
the arguments go to show—and here we think there is 
really useful work for a Select Committee to do—is that 
the conditions of Sunday labour in the Post Office may 
be made less burdensome. The best contribution to 
Tuesday’s debate was Mr. Talbot’s suggestion that the 
Committee should be instructed to report how the Sanday 
labour of the servants of the Post Office may best be 
reduced. This is not a question of public convenience, but 
simply of public money; and if it should appear that by a 
more liberal outlay in the payment of substitutes, the Sunday 
work of each official may be made lighter as regards both the 
time demanded from him on Sundays when he is employed, 
and the proportion of Sundays on which he is not employed, 
that is a change which we should be very glad to see made. 
We have every desire to abolish unnecessary Sunday labour, 
and to make necessary Sunday labour press as lightly as 
possible on those who have to undertake it. The demand for 
the abolition of the Sunday post promotes neither of these 
ends. The labour is not unnecessary, and the way to make it 
less burdensome is not to abolish, but to regulate it. All that 





the temporary success of a motion such as Dr. Clark's would 
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effect, would be to introduce confusion between what is 
possible and what is impossible, and thereby to postpone 
indefinitely the attainment of any really practical reform. 








JEWISH PAUPERISM. 

OME eminently unpleasant revelations have lately been made 
b about the condition of the Hast-End Jews, and the great 
amount of destitution existing among them. A few figures have 
been given in proof of this, but nothing in the shape of data 
calculated to throw clear light upon a subject which, in view of 
the agitation on foot in reference to foreign immigration, is not 
uninteresting. So that although many are already aware that 
poverty prevails among the London Jews to a much greater 
extent than was imagined—sufficient, certainly, to shake con- 
siderably popular faith in the truth of the old saying, “ Rich as 
a Jew ”’—yet the general public has not the faintest idea of the 
extraordinary proportions Jewish pauperism has assumed, or the 
rapid growth of the pauper element among the Jews of the Metro- 
polis during the past twenty or five-and-twenty years. <A careful 
analysis of the series of reports published by the Jewish Board of 
Guardians for the Relief of the Poor, in Devonshire Square, 
supplemented by such additional data as an intimate knowledge of 
the inner working and condition of the Anglo-Jewish community 
enables us to bring to bear upon the subject, reveals a state of 
things which can only be characterised by the word “ appalling.” 
Figures show that, last year, every third Jew in London was 
actually in receipt of poor-relief, every second Jew belonged to 
the regular pauper class, and every second Jewish funeral which 
took place in the Metropolitan area was a pauper funeral. The 
epithet “shocking” is not too strong to apply to the mass of 
pauperism of which such facts are indisputable evidence. 

However, to come to figures. 

The Jews in London form a very small community; abso- 
lutely and relatively they are few in number, much fewer, we 
opine, than many imagine. There are no statistics as to their 
membership, but we can approximately get at the presumed 
total. The record of Jewish deaths is carefully kept, and the 
lists are published in the official reports of the Board of Depu- 
ties of British Jews. Assuming that the death-rate of the Jews 
is the same as that of the country at large, the registers enable 
us to fix the number of Jews in the Metropolis at about 46,000. 
This figure is probably too high, for the death-rate of the 
Hebrews is higher, much higher, than that of the general body 
of Englishmen, a fact to which allusion will again be made. 
The number of Jewish schoolchildren between the ages of three 
and thirteen—a fifth of the whole community, as a rule—makes 
the Jews of London about 40,000. However, we shall under- 
estimate the amount of poverty rather than over-estimate it, and 
accept 46,000 as the number of Hebrews in London, as the 
Jewish Chronicle does in a series of statistical tables published 
two years or soago. Of this total, no less than 14,350 received 
poor-relief in the year 1886, the last year for which the Jewish 
Board of Guardians has published its report. In other words, 
jast upon one-third of the entire body of Metropolitan Jews 
were dependent upon charity: one Jew out of every three 
encountered was virtually and actually a pauper. The figures 
showing the advance by “leaps and bounds” of Jewish pauperism 
year after year are no less striking. It is rather over a quarter 
of a century since the organisation in Devonshire Square took 
over from the three City Synagogues the administration of 
poor-relief; and the following tables, which are simply arranged, 
indicate at a glance the growth of the Jewish poor. The figures 
are given for every fifth year of the first five-and-twenty years of 
the Board’s operations, and for the three subsequent years 1884, 
1885, and 1886. The “ persons relieved” are from 3'1 to 3:3 
to each applicant. From 1859-60 to 1873 they are approximately 
given; from 1878 to 1886 the exact numbers of the Board are 
quoted :— 


Number Total of 
Year, of Applicants. Persons Relieved. Cost. 
1859-60 .....0.06 AGUAD. sasikewiss Ue £1,240 
BE aisGisceisns SC een BID  cssssvcee 1,641 
BSS Kise siapneees SOOO ciccesses COD cscsoescs 3,800 
Sore OS eae GOD.  wisscsinne 6,900 
ly) ee are DEA: ‘apubanbae 8,900 
|. Sa seren § 2,800 10,529 11,400 
SEMM ctaneskcaass SORE  ossciccs TORS ooiseesse 11,490 
BE Os utiswawnes BOO scssscsss eo errr 12,100 
RRO sin ais panne BIOD  acccscces MABE  ocscsnice 14,600 


The table is instructive. Five-and-twenty years ago, the poor 
formed one-sixth of a community of about 30,000; now they 
are one-third of a body numbering 46,000. In the first fifteen 









years of its existence, the Board of Guardians added 50 . 
cent, to the volume of Jewish paupers. Between 1876 and 1886 
the number in receipt of poor-relief more than doubled, 
Summed up, we see that in the period during which the 
pauperism of the country at large has diminished by 30 per 
cent., Jewish paupers have increased 150 per cent., and their cost 
to the Jewish community has increased more than tenfold. 

The full significance of the figures showing the growth of 
Jewish pauperism will only be appreciated when the yearly in. 
crement of new cases is noted. The rate at which fresh 
additions to the pauper list have been made annually for the 
past ten years may be gathered from the subjoined table, which 
gives the statistics for every other year. “ Cases” are quoted, 
not individuals ; but each case is reckoned, as we before pointed 
out, to comprise 3°3 persons, for applicants are, in the vast 
majority of instances, heads of families :— 

1878. 1880, 1882, 1884. 1886, 

873 ... 1,063 ... 1,306 ... 1,868 ... 1,944 

So that, along with a steady increase in what may be called its 
“‘old customers,” the Jewish Board has a steady addition, at a 
regularly augmenting rate, of fresh paupers every year. Now, the 
total increase of Jews in the Metropolis will not much exceed, if 
it even reach, one thousand a year. The average of the tables 
for the past decade therefore show that the number of fresh 
paupers added to the list each year, is three times as great as 
the total increase of the community by births and immigration, 
Such a phenomenon is without a parallel, 

But this is not all, The Devonshire Square organisation deals 
only with the “ German,” or Ashkenazic section of the Jewish 
poor. The Spanish and Portuguese community has its own 
Board. This community, though retaining its old designa- 
tion, “Spanish,” has probably not a dozen of the Spanish stock 
among its members. It has been reinforced for the past fifty 
years by the very lowest and most debased of the Dutch 
“ Sephardim ” and “Mogreb” Jews from Mogadore and Maroco. 
The names of these people, Sebag, and Corkos, and Afriah, and 
Arbib, smack of the Barbary coasts. The low morality and in- 
telligence of this body of Jews reflect themselves in a pauper list of 
over 1,200 annually. The total seat-holders of the Synagogue are 
under three hundred, so that each head of a family finds four 
paupers falling to his share. Leaving this, however, out of con- 
sideration, it must be pointed out that, owing to the peculiar 
nature of Jewish pauperism, and the fact that the Jewish pauper, 
even when “ off the books” for a short time,is always on the brink 
of destitution, the figures given do not even yet fully represent the 
extent of the pauper class among the Metropolitan Jews. An 
elaborate examination of the data furnished by the reports of 
the Board of Guardians would be out of place here ; and to avoid 
anything like partiality in the matter, we shall content ourselves 
with taking the figures regarded as authoritative by the organs of 
the Jewish community. The Jewish Chronicle, in a very able 
summary appearing in its issue of March 9th, 1883—before 
pauperism had attained its present proportions—estimated that 
out of a total of 25,000 English Jews, there were 7,000 poor ; 
and of 21,000 foreign Jews settled here, 18,000 poor. The total 
addition of foreign poor in twenty years was set down at 15,000. 
Making, then, all necessary allowances and deductions, the 
writer in the Jewish Chronicle holds that the “ clients” of the 
Board of Guardians in Devonshire Square, the pauper class of 
the community, may be reckoned at 20,000 out of the 46,000 
souls it comprises,—that is to say, the pauper class constitutes 
43 per cent. of the whole body of Jews. The Jewish World, in 
a recent issue, puts the proportion at 46 per cent. We regard 
it as nearer 50 per cent. It is only needful to add that the 
United Synagogue admits that of the total Jewish funerals in 
London, 44 per cent. are pauper funerals, and that there are 
upwards of forty charitable institutions at work in the com- 
munity. The poverty of the majority of Jews shows itself, 
moreover, in somé painful statistics as to the death of young 
children. Of the total deaths registered by the Metropolitan 
Synagogues, 81 per cent. were those of children under ten. The 
proportion among the residents of the country at large is only 
43°5. This fact will show how much truth there is in the allegation 
so frequently made, and so generally credited, that the death-rate 
of the Jews is lower than that of the people among whom they 
live. 

The figures we have quoted are those accepted by the Jews 
themselves as authoritative, and are given without comment. 
They do not need it, and only too faithfally reflect the appalling 
mass of pauperism that exists in the Anglo-Jewish community 
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THE PERMANENCE OF NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


VERYBODY who looks at politics from either the historic 

E or the philosophical point of view, is asking just now 
whether it is possible that a grave change has passed over the 
English national character. The people have seemed for some 
time so irresolate, so devoid of self-confidence, so timid in 
decision, so incompetent to state in what morality they believe, 
go reluctant to inflict suffering, and above all, so ineffective in 
action, that the question is not unreasonable, and the usual 
answer is obviously insufficient. The people, it is customary to 
say, have not changed, but the depositaries of power have. : The 
country is now governed by the proletariat, and it is foolish to 
expect from a proletariat the qualities displayed either by a 
middle class or by an aristocracy. The Ten-pounders were not 
sentimental, but the Householders are. That answer implicitly 
asserts that there is no such thing as a national character, but only 
a class character, and is at variance with the leading facts of 
history; while, as applied to England, it presents this especial 
difficulty. The quality of hardness, now supposed to be growing 
deficient, was specially the quality of the class which has now 
come into power. No one was so hard, so little moved by senti- 
ment, so unforgiving, as the English peasant or worker of 
the towns. We are, therefore, on this theory, in presence of the 
phenomenon that a nation has not only become softer, but has 
become so because its hardest class has risen to the top. 
That is not likely, to say the least of it; and as an in- 
crease of apparent softness in Englishmen is undeniable, 
we are driven to inquire whether national character ever 
does really change; so change, that is, that it will, when 
under strong emotion, or from any cause acting instinc- 
tively, take a totally unexpected course. The question is 
one of great difficulty, because so many of the more ancient 
peoples of mankind have mixed their blood; but we should say 
that, on the whole, the answer must be in the negative. The 
Jewish character, for example, seems to resist all pressure of 
circumstance, and to be substantially what it always was,—the 
character, that is to say, of a singularly stubborn or “ stiff- 
necked ” people, very earthy in their desires, though full of 
capacity; not spiritual, yet able to produce from time to time 
men of lofty spiritual gifts; not artistic in temperament, yet 
possessing in the most marked and special degree the organisa- 
tion which enables those to whom it is given to surpass 
mankind in music, whether as composers, singers, or in- 
strumentalists. A certain receptivity has, it is alleged, come 
upon the Jews, who everywhere, except in England, acquire a 
veneer from the country of their adoption; but it is acknow- 
ledged that the essential Hebrew character is never lost, and 
receptivity of a kind marked the nation always. One object 
of the Mosaic law was to keep the Jews separate; their chiefs 
were always afraid of Canaanitish or other Gentile influence; 
the Babylonians during the Captivity did materially alter Jewish 
theology, and the tendency of Hebrews to “ Grecise”—recollect, 
nothing is so opposite as Hebraism and Hellenism—was in the 
time of Josephus the subject of angry comment and complaint 
among themselves. The Arabs, nearly as pure a race as the 
Jews—not quite, we fancy, for the Jews had not the Arab wealth 
of slaves, and were not brought into such contact with the 
Negro—appear, from the account of all travellers, to be pre- 
cisely the people they were when, twelve hundred years ago, they 
burst upon the decaying Roman world. We will not speak of 
Greece,—first, because the Greeks are deeply crossed with Slav 
and other blood; and secondly, because when Englishmen 
speak of Greeks, they mean the thirty or forty thousand 
families of Attica who displayed for a moment in history 
matchless intellectual qualities, and then in all human 
probability died out; and we can only say or tuc Romans, 
who can hardly be proved to be the ancestors of modern 
Italians, that for a thousand years they exhibited an un- 
changed type,—strong, narrow, resolute business-men, deter- 
mined to govern, but almost superstitious in their reverence for 
law. We may, however, quote the French as evidence of un- 
changeableness, They are to-day in all essential qualities 
the Gauls whom Czwsar conquered, and Taine could still 
describe his countrymen in the great Roman’s words. Where 
is the change in Welshmen since they gave up the fight 
for independence ; or can any one point out the charac- 
teristic German trait which throughout her history can 
be proved to have died out in Germany? The Spaniard 
remains the man he was in all but his fierce energy, and that 
may have declined only because those who possessed it trans- 


ferred themselves almost en masse to the New World, where the 
Spaniard has made an impression in many respects as wonderfu!, 
though possibly not as enduring, as that made by the Saxon. 
The evidence is not perfect, because we know so little of the 
past outside Greece and Rome, and because of the existence 
in so many States of the slave system, which corrupts, or 
at all events, mixes the blood; but there is a heavy balance of 
probability that national character changes less than language, 
and is always, under all circumstances, in its essence the same. 
Even faith changes it very slowly, the barbarians who accepted 
Christianity remaining for ages the half-tamed savages that 
they were before. 

Then, can anything be added in the course of the ages to 
character so as materially to modify its manifestations ? That 
is a subtle question, requiring a wider knowledge, perhaps, than 
any one man can possess; but we should say that it could. 
The singular tolerance or placability of the Italians, which 
weakens all their jurisprudence and much of their statesman- 
ship, is entirely modern, yet is regarded by all foreign 
observers as a main factor in the Italian character. It is 
difficult to believe that the history of France could have gone 
on as it did for nearly a thousand years, had the passion of envy 
so dominated the people as it does now; while in England, the 
quality of sympathy for suffering which now affects the whole 
people, is of less than two centuries’ growth. Up to 1700, 
and probably much later, the people, though not exactly cruel, 
and comparatively free from the thirst for blood, were entirely 
callous to suffering not their own, thought an outrageous 
code of punishments quite natural, felt nothing for slaves, did 
nothing to relieve the sufferings of the mass of the feeble 
poor, and tolerated scenes of brutality which now would 
drive whole cities mad. Now, sympathy with suffering, 
especially the suffering of the weak, has grown so strong, that it 
disturbs the judgment, interferes with the repression of crime, 
threatens many of the rights—we mean the moral rights—of 
property, and constantly makes the whole nation doubtful as to 
its freedom to use force. A masterful race bears rebellion if 
justified by allegations of suffering; a fierce people scarcely 
endures the punishment of death; and a nation singularly 
given to the subjugation of others, is uneasy whenever 
it acquires more subjects, or is told that others had better 
be enfranchised. The feeling is so powerful, that it modi- 
fies all action as much as if it had modified national 
character; but still, as we conceive, it has not done so. 
Sympathy is a superaddition, and therefore liable to disappear 
whenever events are rough enough or the provocation is direct 
enough to cause it to be inconvenient. When Hindoos murder 
officers, or Socialists threaten shops, or Invincibles assassinate 
popular men—that is, when the people are really stung, actually 
feel loss, or injury, or insult—the old character seems to us to 
revive at once, and there is as little pity in the punishment 
as weakness in the fighting. We do not see that unpopular 
murderers are let off the gallows, or that open rebels are 
allowed to win, or that there is any hesitation in using 
armed force in repressing insurgent Socialism. If Ireland 
rose in rebellion, Ireland would be quelled; and if the rebel- 
lion involved massacre, the repression would for a time be 
pitiless. The nation has become merciful to weakness not 
through a change of nature, but through an acquired sense 
of sensitiveness to others’ pain; and the moment the new 
sense produces visible evil instead of good, it is laid aside 
or repressed, and the genuine character, which is hard both 
to inflict and to suffer, reappears in all its strength. The 
people, in fact, is English, though in its new rest from pain 
it has begun to feelsympathy for the pained; but the sympathy, 








as an active force, would not survive keen suffering. At least, 
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SPRING. 

HERE is hardly any language, we imagine, in which there 

is so beautifula word for Spring as our English word. The 
French printemps and the Italian primavera alike mean merely, 
we suppose, the first part of the year; though the Greeks and 
Latins, who furnished the Italian with the word vera, and us 
with “vernal,” regarded the springtime of the year as so 
much the most impressive seasou, that they did not take the 
trouble, as the Sanskrit did, and as the Italian still does, 
to specify that this season is but the firstling of the year. . In 
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like manner, the German Friihling is nothing but “the early 
time.” Only in English have we a word which notifies that it is the 
season of sprouting and budding, just as our old word for autumn, 
“the fall,” notifies that it is the season of the fall of the leaf. It 
is curious that while the prosaic mind of Rome saw in autumn 
the season of “increase” (from augeo), though our own ancestors 
only saw in it the season of the leaf’s fall, Rome did not see in the 
new life of springtime anything so characteristic as it discerned 
in the time of harvest. In our English phrase, we have ignored 
the gain of harvest, and thought only of the falling leaf, just as 
in Spring we have thought only of the breaking buds, so showing 
that our Saxon ancestors clung more to the imaginative im- 
pression made by the seasons than to the material benefits 
they brought. ‘There is something singularly fascinating in 
the name they gave to the season of buds and shoots, some- 
thing, too, which is equally expressive of the emotion which it 
excites in the mind, the sense of new vitality, of new growth, of 
new motion,—nay, perhaps of the springing of new fountains of 
feeling, for the only thing missing to the beauty of a dry Spring 
like the present, is the failure of this delicious sense of soft 
springing waters. Usually, Spring is the season in which 
not only the trees put forth buds, but the melting snows and 
past rains begin to refresh the soil with a bubbling moisture 
that does not chill it. And yet perhaps the greatest delight of 
Spring, in a climate like ours, is the early morning light, while 
everything is still quiet,—the sunshine that is neither hot nor a 
summons to be stirring, but which brings with it the liquid 
note of the blackbird and the eager jubilation of the thrush, 
without even rousing us into wakefulness. In England, no 
one feels the sense of Spring so delightfully as he does on 
the dawn of an April day, when the sun comes neither so early 
as to wake him from still more welcome rest, nor so late as to 
make him conscious that the work of the day has begun. There 
is a sense of wonder and freshness and hope in the early dawn 
of a Spring day, which hardly anything else in the whole year 
can awaken in us. Is there anywhere so vivid an experience 
in life as the gratefulness of early sunshine to the eye un- 
closing out of sleep, and suddenly become aware that another 
night is gone? The springing light is even more of a miracle 
than the springing water or the springing leaf, a miracle of 
higher meaning. There is more in us which springs into 
answering life, in response to the early April sunshine, than is 
roused by any other characteristic of the season, however fresh. 
Even the cry of the dying poet was for “more light,” though 
what he really needed was more vision,—in a word, more life. 
But that is the characteristic of light, and most of all its 
characteristic when it is winning a victory over darkness, when 
it is gaining ground on recent gloom, that it presents itself to 
us as the symbol of our own buoyancy, of our own vividness,— 
in short, to use our own beautiful and unique word, of our own 
Spring. 


And yet, though the loveliness of the early Spring light is 
perhaps the most characteristic of all the features of the season, 
of course a great part of the associations which give it that love- 
liness is due to the knowledge which we have then, and then only, 
that the barrenness of the earth to which our eyes have been so 
long accustomed is going, that the brown trees are beginning to 
put on a new tinge of breaking buds, the larches to show a faint 
flush of green, the daffodils and primroses to burst into flower, 
the currant and the almond trees to blossom,—and, in short, 
that the dried-up fields and bare outlines of branch and twig, 
of which, delicate and beautiful as they are, the eye was getting 
weary, are all showing that they have not lost the power 
to spring. It is, after all, not the youth of the earth, but its 
youth in age which gives the sense of wonder and strangeness 
to the Spring,—the old, decrepit trees, eaten out till they are mors 
skeletons of their former selves ‘ho’ toucn us by the delicacy of 
the young leaves which break from the mere shell that remains 
of them,—the contrast between the dark-brown arms of the 
pyrus and the continuous line of crimson blossoms which give it 
so strange a glory,—the dusky ground of the fields from which 
the tender green of the oats or wheat is just showing itself, while 
the lark springs into the air from amongst the furrows. Tennyson 
makes “tears, idle tears, rise in the heart and gather in the eyes, 
in gazing on the happy autumn fields ;” but is there not a greater 
pathos still in gazing on the fields in Spring, when so much that 
is barren is returning to life ; and when for that very reason, the 
mind tries to measure the remaining force of its own buoyancy, 
and is drawn towards the sources of a deeper and more vivifying 
Spring? Without the constant reminder of the winter that is 





passing away, the beauty of the Spring would be quite im. 
perfect; and without hints here and there of a winter that 
will not pass away, of trees that will never break into bud 
again, without melancholy gaps in the hawthorn or holly 
hedge where some of the stocks have died, without patches of 
gorse which the fire has seared without burning away, ang 
great knots of ivy on which no leaf will ever grow, we should 
hardly feel the full pathos of the Spring as the old at least 
certainly feel it, as well as the more vigilant among the young, 
The delight of Spring is half due to wonder that there is so much 
power to spring left in the earth, and is therefore half-interroga. 
tive,—half a question how much Spring is left in us as we are, 
and how much depends on a renewal of which we feel vividly 
the need, and perhaps the prophecy. Is the burden that we feel 
only that which the poet felt because he had the sensitiveness 
of youth, because “ the heavy and the weary weight of all this 
unintelligible world” strained every throbbing nerve in him ? 
or is it the burden which a man exhausted by illness feels when 
he tries to lift a finger,—the exhaustion of true weakness, not 
the bewilderment of redundant energy? For the most part, the 
charm of Spring consists in that faint sense of reviving power 
which answers, though it often answers doubtfully, the question 
as to the amount of buoyancy left in us. But, oddly enough, in 
the young, in whom this sense of reviving power is the strongest, 
Spring is much more often a melancholy season than with the old, 
—perhaps because the sense of life in the young is too impatient, 
too ambitious for its powers; while in the old, the revival of 
strength, however partial, is not at all likely to issue in that deep 
discontent which Wordsworth describes as one of the most notable 
of the characteristics of his youth. The discontent of youth is 
certainly at its maximum in Spring, when the sense of vitality 
izmore out of proportion to the sense of power than in any other 
season of the year, and overflows in straining after impossi- 
bilities. But in later age, the sense of vitality is often greatly 
inferior to the sense of power, and so it happens that while 
Spring is the favourite season of the old, Autumn is more often 
the favourite season of the young. To both alike, curiously 
enough, the season which brings the deepest sense of pathos is 
the favourite season. In youth, Autumn brings the deepest 
sense of transience to the mind, because there is so much beauty, 
and all the beauty is passing away. But to the old, it is 
Spring that brings that sense of pathos most deeply, because 
there is so much beauty, and all that beauty is coming back to 
the external world, but coming back with various threatenings 
and mutterings that to some it will not return again, or not 
return again in the forms in which we have learned to know and 
love it. With the young, the consciousness of loss is the saddest, 
though by no means the most disturbing emotion of the seasons. 
With the old, the consciousness of reviving life, but inadequately 
reviving life, delightful as it is, brings with it much more 
emphatic prophecy of the end, than the sense of loss itself. 
The diminishing elasticity of Spring is to them a much more 
significant symptom, than the deepening gloom of Autumn. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 
THE FORWARD MOVEMENT OF CONSERVATISM. 
(To rue Epiror oF THE * SpecTator.’’] 

Str,—I at once acknowledge that ‘“ Lord Randolph Churchill 
and his immediate followers are doing for their pariy ” what 
may be called by some the work of “education by minority.” 
But I have always felt, and I still feel, that to call Lord 
Randolph Churchill an “educator” is to travesty the word. 
And I would shelter myself behind an utterance of your own, 
written on Marcn 19th of this year, in a review of “ Lord R. 
Churchill: a Study of English Democracy,” a book by John 
Beattie Crozier. The review is essentially a favourable one, and 
in the course of it you remark (it appears to me, most truly) 

as follows :— 

“Mr. Crozier has forgotten one very important part of the lesson 
he had to teach us. He has insisted quite sufficiently in his ‘ study’ 
on Lord Randolph’s levity, ignorance, violence, and general political 
quackery. But he has not insisted as he ought, on Lord Randolph’s 
sudden and almost incredible changes of opinion, and on that 
astoundingly short memory which prevents democracies from esti- 
mating him as such a political weathercock ought to be estimated. 
When we consider that in a few months Lord Randolph changed 
from the most vehement opponent of household soffrage in the 
counties into its most vehement advocate; that in little more than a 
year he changed from the most violent of British Chauvinists into 
the most emphatic of non-interventionists ; that in six months he 
turned round from a fierce denouncer of economies in the Army 
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snto the head and front of the economical party; that 
rd sary oe against the ‘three acres and the cow’ as pure 
poe A in the spring, he became the eulogist of Mr. Chamberlain 
po Mr Jesse Collings in the autumn; that while insisting 
e the autamn on hearty co-operation with the Unionists as the 
oe of all true Conservative policy, he became in the following 
Bol the ironical prophet of the decay of the Unioniat Party, 
~ the statesman who spoke of them as & mere crutch with whom 
Conservatives would soon learn to dispense,—we ise in him 
the politician who despises consistency as profoundly as he despises 
sobriety, and probably for the same reason, that the masses have as 
Tittle memory of a politician’s former opinions as they have anxiety 
about his discretion as an orator. That is a very serious danger 


in democracies.” 

To call the work of such a man the “ education ” of a party, is 
surely a misapplication of the term; and to compare it with the 
work of Cobden in the anti-Corn Law agitation, of Sir George 
Trevelyan in paving the way for the extension of the franchise, 
orof the Spectator in helping to educate the Liberal Party to see 
the merits of the North in the American War, looks like flat 
plasphemy. This “education ” I cannot admit is “ exactly what 
is done in the Liberal Party.” It reminds me more of the 
education of the salmon-fisherman in the art of changing his 
Alies.—1 am, Sir, &e., 


Oxford, April 19th. Joun Massie. 





THE FUTURE OF THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.” | 

Sin,—The Spectator of April 9th finds that “the Conservatives 
have become Liberal-Whigs, and will before long claim to be 
wheels in the coach, instead of drags upon it,’ and does not 
know where “the skid ” now “is to be found.” Is not an answer 
standing but seven lines above the words here quoted? The 
“ skid ” will surely always embrace at least the bulk of the party 
of those who “ still believe in the Decalogue and Adam Smith.” 
May we not find a portion of the skid; indeed, already to hand 
for the Spectator’s use in the “ Old Radical ex-M.P.,” of p. 493, 
same issue? Asthat gentleman says, we “ never shall for any 
long period together have more than two political parties in 
England ” under the present system of government. It is the 
only normal, because the only natural state, under such a 
system. “ Movements ” on either side may be “ prodigious ;” but 
there must be—with those who “ still believe in the Decalogue,” 
and are true to their convictions—boundaries and barriers which 
may not beoverpassed. Lord Salisbury some few years ago said, 
with regard to many or most of those who now compose the Glad- 
Stonian “ Home-rule” Party, that they were on a dangerously 
“inclined plane,’ with the awkward result for them that 
“they could not help themselves,—they must go forwards.” 
That is having no “skid;” and that is “glacier move- 
ment” truly! Where there is no such skid as “a belief 
in the Decalogue,” and no firm abiding by the “belief,” 
the instinct of party “ self-preservation ” will perforce provide 
the “glacier movement” down the “inclined plane” of expe- 
diency. It has provided it for the Separatists now. It is not 
upon the mass of the adherents to that “ plane” of politics— 
use what titles you will for their distinction—that we may look 
for that soul-possessing patience of spirit which, “foreseeing the 
end from the beginning,” will, when needful, “ accept extinction,” 
like your high-minded correspondent, “ An Old Radical ex-M.P.” 
For what does this “ foreseeing the end from the beginning” 
really mean but this,—that those “ Radicals” who know that 
there is a “skid,” to be applied, where needful, to the 
moving “ coach,” foresaw that they “moved” for a time with 
those that were evidently “skidless,” and knew that a point 
must come where they must in honour apply the break, where 
‘those others would not and could not do so? To the “ Unionist ” 
side at the present time belong surely almost all who “still 
believe in the Decalogue” everywhere, even for Ireland. I 
once called myself a “ Liberal-Conservative;” but I do not much 
‘care what political name men would now choose to give to 
“An Old Radical ex-M.P.,” or would apply to myself—* still 
believing”—seeing that in the main we evidently are at unity as 
to broad principles. This struggle is shaking men down into 

their proper places, finely !—I am, Sir, &c., Union. 





VILLAGE HUMOURS. 
[To tHE Epiror or THE “‘SrEcTaToR.’’] 
‘Str,—You have recently devoted a good deal of space to 
Hibernicisms, malaprops, portmantologisms, &c., and I do not 


know whether you will care for more specimens of the kind; 
but perhaps the following (none of which have ever been 
printed, and for the trath of which I can vouch) may seem to 
you worth preserving, especially as they are all (but one) 
gathered from two villages not far from the historic Gotham. 

Portmantologisms are not always the result of reading Lewis 
Carroll. One of the best I ever heard is that of a “local 
brother” (or “sister,” I believe it was), who “gave out” the 
first line of Heber’s missionary hymn thus,—“ From Iceland’s 
greasy mountains.” It was in the same neighbourhood that an 
old farmer was heard anathematising the gentlemen of the 
Quorn Hunt as they rode over his turnips,—“’Sarn yer bad 
necks! I wish the mollery corbus ’ud come arter yer!” Again, 
it was a neighbour of his who told his son to be careful how he 
drove, or he would “ kill the cart and break the horses.” This 
man was renowned over a wide circuit for such blunders. He 
once threatened a schoolfellow of mine that if he did so-and-so, 
he would “ geta holt out of the osier, and give him such a hiding 
that he would fetch stroke at every blood.” On this occasion, 
passion had probably increased his natural tendency to transpose 
his words. 


‘“‘Hibernicisms”’ are by no means peculiar to Ireland. <A very 
charming English girl once told me she had started a hare in the 
course of her walk. When I asked why she didn’t catch it, seeing 
her dog was with her, she replied,—* Oh, the dog didn’t see her 
till she was out of sight, and then only smelt her!” Similarly,a 
villager of whom I had asked if Mr. M—— éstill lived in a certain 
house, replied,—“ Yes, he lives there; but he’s dead.” Dean 
Alford told an exactly similar tale of a Dublinfootman. It was 
not without a certain appropriateness, albeit unconscious, that 
old Ned W——, who was noted for this kind of blunder, once 
told me an anecdote of himself (he had never been out of 
Nottinghamshire) and “ another Irishman.” 


**Malaprops,” of course, are usually owing toa love of fine 
words. Hereis a good specimen. One of our “ prayer-leaders ’’ 
was describing his favourite preacher. “ Ah!” he said, “there 
woz a hinfluence wi’ him! Just to see him swee [sway] his 
massy frame, quite ayquilaybriunn!” Another of our local 
“lights” once besought us to beware of “inundations” in 
religion. Sheer mispronunciation is answerable for such errors 
as “ Snatchacrab, King of Assyria,” and “the Beery ’uns” (I 
suppose, “ Bereans”). A more curious misunderstanding of 
Scripture once convulsed me with laughter. The preacher gave 
out his text as follows,—* Peace with all men, and holiness with- 
out: which no man shall see the Lord ;” and proceeded to divide 
his subject into three heads,—“ holiness without,” “ holiness 
within,” and “which no man,” &c. Equally diverting, and 
more practical, was the following fine instance of unconscious 
wit, told me by the Rev. Mr. B——, a Wesleyan minister of 
repute. The text was,— And when he came to himself.” “ We 
have here, brethren,” said the preacher, “an instance of the 
wonderful depth of meaning there is in Scripture. We see 
how low this unprincipled young individual had fallen. 
‘When he came to himself!” What does it mean? Well, 
look at home. What do we do when our money’s gone, 
and we've no credit? What do we turn to? The pawn- 
shop. So did he. First his coat would go. He might 
live a week on that. Then his waistcoat. That wouldn’t serve 
him long. Lastly, his shirt would follow, and then,—ah ! then, 
my friends, he came to himself! He couldn’t pawn himself, and 
so he went home to his father.” Hereisa bit of conscious rustic 
wit which I know to be genuine. John Mann had been sent by 
his shrewish wife to market to sell the pig. On the way he got 
drunk, the pig strayed away, and neveragainturned up. A few 
weeks afterwards, John was asked if he had “ heard anything of 
the pig yet.” ‘“ Heard of ’im?” he said; “heard of ’imP Ou 
ay, I hears of ’im most days !” One more specimen and I have 
done. It is a case of “great plainness of speech,” and the scene 
was our village green. A converted tinker named Manchester 
was preaching “religion.” He said :—“ They talk agin religion ! 
They say it’s no use i’ this world. Gammon! Look at me. 
You remember what a shiftless chap I wor afore I got religion. 
Never a decent coat on my back, and half-starved into the 
bargain. Look at me now! Dressed in broadcloth, and every 


morning of my life I can clap my thumb across a bit of bacon 


B. 





as big as a pup’s head !”—I am, Sir, &c., 
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POETRY. 
————_>————_ 
A RAINLESS APRIL. 

Come, April, come with gift of smile and tears, 
Not with thine eyes unable thus to weep,— 
Hast thou no store of sorrow from the deep 

To loose and laugh through, as in former years P 

Come, let Lodore make music for our ears, 

And rouse Helvellyn from his winter sleep, 
Hang rainbow glories from the sunny steep, 
And shroud at night with dew the glittering spheres. 


For now the mountain faces, faint and pale 
For lack of thy revivifying hand, 
Swoon on beyond their time, expressionless. 
And now the flocks are milkless in the dale, 
The cuckoo calls not, and the larches stand 
Without a heart to don their jewelled dress. 








H. D. R. 
ART. 
—f——— 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 


[FIRST NOTICE.] 

Tus exhibition is a first-rate one, the best which has been 
seen at this gallery for several years. The members have 
certainly made a struggle to do their best for this Jubilee 
year; and have, moreover, been reinforced by several new 
members, of whom two at least are decided acquisitions 
to the Society. There is also to add to the importance of 
the exhibition a large figure-work by Mr. Holman Hunt, who 
has hitherto only contributed very occasionally, and then pictures 
of comparatively slight significance. Mr. Hunt’s picture is 
entitled “ Jesus among the Doctors in the Temple,’—a subject 
which our readers will remember formed one of the most 
celebrated of his earlier works. It is difficult in the brief space 
at our disposal to criticise this picture adequately, since though 
it has many considerable merits, and is executed with all the 
seriousness which usually marks Mr. Hunt’s work, it shows 
also his failings in a very marked and peculiar degree. The 
verge between the sublime and the ridiculous which it is 
proverbially so easy to pass, has been overstepped here ; 
and it is difficult to avoid, on first looking at the picture, 
experiencing a feeling of repulsion. Christ is depicted kneeling 
in the centre of the composition, the doctors seated on the dais 
in a half-circle around him, with one or two children on the step 
of the dais. The Saviour has the fingers of one hand pressed 
upon his forehead, while with the other he is unrolling a long 
scroll; and the somewhat goggle-eyed priests behind him are 
apparently waiting for the reply to one of their questions. 
The picture, we understand, is to be reproduced in mosaic; and 
probably some portion of its crudity of colour, and harsh, strong 
lines, is due to this fact. But whether this be so or no, the truth 
about the work is that it is both violent and unpleasant; 
and what is worse from an artist of Mr. Hunt’s character, 
is that it is untrue to Nature. No human beings under any 
light that ever shone upon the world, could have looked as these 
doctors and this Christ look in this picture. The details 
throughout the whole work are mapped out rather than drawn, 
and this with a hard, photographic precision which is wholly 
inartistic. We, who yield to none in our admiration of Mr. 
Hunt’s genius in his best work, and who have written so fre- 
quently in praise of that work, must, with regard to this picture, 
express a strong opinion that it is wholly unworthy of his ability 
and his reputation. 

Let us turn to more successful paintings, and in especial 
to one large work by Mr. North at his very best, a most 
beautiful landscape, called “The Monks’ Fishpond.” This 
represents a woodland in early spring, with two small vilely 
drawn little figures, which, however, one hardly seems to mind, 
so fit and necessary are they in colour. It is the colouring 
of the whole picture which forms its greatest charm; and, 
further, the marvellous suggestion of the mystery and beauty 
of the leafless twigs and branches, and the sense of the deep wood- 
land behind them. There is also to be gained from this picture 
another pleasure not so easy of characterisation, springing from 
the genuine artistic feeling which marks the whole work. It is 
not only a beautiful woodland, but it is a woodland seen as no 
other artist but Mr. North could see it; and every detail of 


ri. 
grass, or branch, or cloud has received just a gleam of Persona? 
feeling to assist in its delineation. This woodland ig al 
little poem of colour and form, such as any artist might be proud 
to paint, and any picture-lover be glad to possess. The tealae 
Art-patrons goes by too hurriedly to allow itself to stop and 
enjoy the beauty of delicate work such as this,—work, that ig 
which does not hit them between the eyes at first sight. But in 
our opinion, many a long year after Mr. Leader’s sunsets, and Mr 
Brett’s purple rocks, and Mr. McWhirter’s fir-trees have gone the 
way of many other popular paintings, these delicate Pictures of 
Mr. North’s and Mr. Alfred Hunt’s will be likely to live to their. 
artists’ honour. Speaking of Mr. Alfred Hunt, he has here, we are 
glad to notice, several small pictures more worthy of his abili 
than any which we have seen for some time past. Nearly all are 
concerned with Robin Hood’s Bay,—from the east, on the west 
on the north, and on the south; indeed, he seems to have painted 
it from above, from beneath, and from every side. It is hard to 
say which aspect of the little fishing-village he has rendered 
most successfully. But the drawing which we personally prefer 
most is a grey sea, called “A Stiff North-Easter.” In jt 
we see the village on its cliff overhanging the sea to the left ;. 
while on the right of the picture, a vast expanse of groy sea 
merges into a misty sky. This is a drawing of most exquisite 
colour-quality, full of poetical suggestion, and executed with that 
apparent ease which is so frequently a mark of a master’s work, 


But the largest drawing in the gallery is by a Mr. Robertson, 
who is a comparatively new member, and who has rather, we 
should imagine, from a popular point of view, taken the wind 
out of the sails of Mr. Carl Haag. This artist chooses 
exactly the same style of subject as the older painter, and 
executes his pictures with a surplusage of Oriental gorgeousness, 
Highly coloured stuffs, luxurious trappings, jewels, armour, 
pottery, and Oriental bric-d-brac of every possible description, 
abound in this gentleman’s work; and all are rendered with a 
precise detail, and an almost morbid desire for covering the 
canvas with all the brightest colours he can lay his hands upon, 
The whole picture becomes a patchwork of the most vivid 
possible tints—a heterogeneous jumble of Sheiks and donkey- 
boys, carpet-sellers, Pashas and Arabs—as if the whole of 
the East were nothing but a perpetual rainbow, lighted up with 
electric-light. Personally, we must confess—as far as our 
remembrance goes—that this bright kaleidoscope is singularly 
unlike the reality of an Eastern Bazaar. It is especially so 
in its want of depth in colour. ‘This special picture of Mr. 
Robertson’s seems to us to be overdone and confused in 
detail, and though vivid in colour, singularly inharmonions, 
Looked at from the other end of the gallery, it is the one garish 
spot on this end-wall, and produces, in fact, upon the eye much 
the same effect as the ear would experience if it tried to listen 
at once to twenty bands each playing a different tune. Turn 
for a contrast to this to Mr. George Fripp’s large, cool drawing 
of “Lynton, North Devon,” one of the most delicate pieces of 
draughtsmanship in the whole exhibition; and though a little 
deficient in the strength of Nature, full of truth, of aerial effect, 
and perfect harmonies of faint colour. A rather old-fashioned 
work, perhaps, without any brilliant dramatic effect, and without 
sentimental name or incident to recall it to mind; and yet none 
the less pleasing on that account to quiet, old-fashioned people, 
who are a little tired of having their sympathies awakened 
abruptly or unnecessarily. 


One of the new members, a Mr. Phillip, sends a large land- 
scape of very remarkable quality. It is a most unaffected, 
straightforward piece of work, its special beauty being one of 
deep colour, and very subtle rendering of atmosphere. It 
is a scene on a loch, in Ross-shire, towards the close of @ 
rainy day; and the drawing has a delicious atmospheric effect 
of rest and quiet,—one almost listens to hear the rait 
falling. What shall we say for these pretty girls of Mr. 
Arthur Hopkins’s, with their pink cheeks, and blue eyes, 
and delicate stockings and buckled shoes, writing on Chippen- 
dale tables on the ground-floor of a mill, or skating swiftly in 
the most becoming of fur-bordered costumes with their “ rein~ 
deer-sleigh ?? Well, Mr. Arthur Hopkins has yet to learn that 
the way to make beautiful women is not to paint their flesh like 
sweetmeats, nor to draw their costumes from the point of view 
of Worth or Madame Filise. It is a great pity that he should 
not learn this, for he has really great dexterity, execution, and 
—granted his perverted ideal—considerable sense of feminine 
grace. His pictures are even now harmonious, and might 
be beautiful, if he would learn a little from Mr. Marsh in 
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and Mr. Marsh, too—who paints those big- 


EEE 
is” respect ; . 
en in dresses which will not fold at all, so stiff and 


ungainly are they, might learn something from Mr. Hopkins. 
But Mr. Marsh’s contributions to this exhibition do not show 


him at his best. He began by painting only the rough, black 
side of Nature and life,—very grimly, it is true, but with a 
very genuine sense of pathos, It seems to us now as if this 
were degenerating into mere mannerism ; and his works in this 
gallery show a desire to combine the rough bodies and limbs of 
his peasants with faces of unnatural delicacy. He must 
beware of falling between two stools, and either have the 
courage of his opinions in delineating his peasants, or leave 
their rough, dirty outside entirely out of ; the question. 

Gir John Gilbert has a very large and important picture here ; 
but as it presents but little variation from his usual style, we 
shall not criticise it in detail. The subject is Cardinal Wolsey 
on his progress to Westminster Abbey. Mr. Stacey Marks, 
R.A, and Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., send small works, chiefly 
remarkable as being from their hands; and there is a very fine, 
small architectural Roman landscape-subject by Mr. Carl Haag, 
far superior, in our opinion, to his more ambitious work of “The 
Sphinx by Moonlight,” a picture which Mr, Carl Haag has 
placed in a double frame of gold and silver. We must here, 
too, utter one further word of protest against the abominable 
habit which this painter has adopted of late years, of surrounding 
his figure-subjects with a bright chrome or lemon-yellow back- 
ground. Anything more meretricious, in this respect, than his 
‘Head of a Nubian” in the present exhibition, we rarely 
remember to have seen. 

Mr. E. K. Johnson sends a group of several figures, entitled 
“The Pod with Nine Peas ”’—an allusion to some rustic super- 
stition by which maids choose a husband—a picture which is 
remarkable for its clever painting of a kitchen-interior and 
grouping of the three women, and its careful detail, but which 
is hardly so successful in its delineation of the male figure who 
is coming in at the door. The same artist has a small single- 
figare subject of an old politician who, seeing the bills of the 
rival political party in a shop-window, characterises them as 
“Such Stuff!” which is quite one of the best of the smaller 
figures in the whole exhibition. One of the rare contributors 
of water-colour drawings to the gallery, and yet one of the most 
earnest and painstaking of modern artists, is Mr. Frederick 
Shields, who sends a contribution this year of “Christ and 
the Blind Man of Bethsaida,” which, if not wholly successful in 
its very elaborate scheme of rich colour, is full of beautiful 
quality, and full, too, to an extent very rare in this day, of 
thought and aspiration after the highest forms of Art. 

We should like to put in contrast to this, as an example of 
the very lowest kind of work which a young painter should try 
to imitate, a large society picture by Mr. EH. J. Brewtuall, 
of a fashionably dressed young lady and an elderly gentle- 
man listening to a nightingale in a modern garden,—a 
composition as utterly vapid and trivial as Mr. Shields’s 
is intelligent and meritorious. It is a strange thing that 
Mr. Brewtnall, who has many artistic qualities when he 
paints landscapes, should insist upon painting these fashion- 

plate presentments of people who have not even the solitary 
recommendation that they look like ladies and gentlemen. If 
we must have young ladies’ petticoats and stockings, and men’s 
dress-clothes and patent-leather boots, at all events let us have 
them of the right shape, and put on people who look as if they 
were accustomed to wear clothes of that description. The many 
remaining works of interest in the gallery we must leave for a 
further notice. 








BOOKS. 
—-@—— 
MR. STEBBING’S VERDICTS OF HISTORY 
REVIEWED.* 
Tur publication of Mr. Stebbing’s interesting volume serves to 
remind us that the art of historical-essay writing is not wholly 
lest. Those who love the study of history for its own sake, and 
who desire to come to close quarters not only with the great, but 
with the less-known figures of the past, cannot fail to be 
delighted with the subjects chosen in the book before us. When 
they see how ¢earefully and well these subjects are treated, and 
how great is Mr. Stebbing’s power of awakening and keeping 
alive his reader’s interest, they will be equally pleased with his 


nae aad of History Reviewed, By William Stebbing. London: John 





style and manner. We must, however, at the outset challenge 
the notion that runs through the first essay, “ The Eighteenth 
Century.” To us, it seems that in no century so much 
as in the eighteenth century is public curiosity aroused. 
The great statesmen, the great Generals, the great men of 
letters of the eighteenth century, are surely far more written 
about, far more thought of by the public, than are those of any 
previous epoch. If we understand Mr. Stebbing rightly, he, 
however, takes the opposite view, and considers it necessary to 
offer an apology for his preference for the century. “ Posterity,” 
he says, “is guilty of an error when it consigns the eighteenth 
century to the lumber-room of history...... The eighteenth 
century could hardly have imposed upon its children as a focus 
of radiance if it were the chaotic and tedious morass it has been 
pronounced by its grandchildren and great-grandchildren.” 
This may possibly have been true of public opinion forty years 
ago. Surely just now the tendency is all the other way. The 
world is apt, we should have thought, to dwell a little too much 
on Walpole, Marlborough, Harley, Addison, and Swift, and to 
forget to study Strafford, Pym, Clarendon, Fairfax, and Hobbes. 


The essay on that most charming writer of vers de société, 
Matthew Prior, deals more with the diplomatist than the poet, 
but is on this account all the more interesting. Prior is one of 
the first instances of the literary politician in the modern world, 
and so the record of his public life is well worth study. Of the 
two important essays on Bolingbroke and Pulteney, which are 
grouped together under the heading of “ Two Leaders of Society 
and of Opposition,” we cannot help feeling that most of Mr. 
Stebbing’s readers will prefer the essay on Pulteney. After all, 
Bolingbroke cannot be made really interesting. In spite of the 
extraordinary fascination which he exercised over his contem- 
poraries, in spite of the fame of his oratory—a fame which 
is said to have made Pitt declare that he would rather 
that St. John’s speeches had been preserved as they were 
spoken, than all the lost books of antiquity—in spite of 
the brilliancy of his style, in spite of the romance of his poli- 
tical intrigues, in spite of the admiration he inspired, it 
is, for some strange, indeed incomprehensible reason, impos- 
sible to galvanise him into life. Lord Beaconstield tried to do 
so, but he failed completely. Take Marlborough, or take Chat- 
ham, and study them in detail, and the fascination that either 
exercises grows stronger and stronger. With Bolingbroke, the 
reverse is the case. We are at first attracted by the boldness 
and the intellectual ardour of his plunge into politics; but the 
effect cannot be sustained. It is the same with his style. When 
we read for the first time phrases like those in the celebrated 
passage on the House of Commons in the “ Letter to Sir 
William Windham,’—“ You know the nature of that assembly ; 
how, like hounds, they grow fond of the hand that shows them 
their prey,” —we are dazzled and delighted. But to wade through 
the rest of Bolingbroke’s writings is only to learn that, in 
truth, his literary artifice is shallow and meretricious, and that 
with him, as with others, style cannot arrive at perfection 
unless the thoughts it clothes are the outcome of something 
akin to inspiration. With so much said, we cordially invite our 
readers to study Mr. Stebbing’s essay, and to try if he can do for 
them what Lord Beaconsfield certainly failed in doing,—namely, 
revive the spell that once worked so potently from the name of 
Henry St. John. 


Though there is no exact parallel to Pulteney in our history, 
he is nevertheless in many ways a type of the English Parlia- 
mentary politician, He was perhaps the first of our statesmen 
who raised constitutional party opposition to a fine art. A bril- 
liant speaker, he knew how to touch every chord of Parliamentary 
eloquence with effect. Almost as practised with his pen, he 
could contrive the subtlest means of damaging his opponents 
with the public opinion of the country. Never was there so 
accomplished, hardly so successful, a demagogue as Pulteney,— 
though “ demagogue” sounds almost anomalous when applied to 
a man whose fortune was nearly a million and a quarter sterling 
(a sum incomparably larger then than it would be now), and 
whose first thought on the acquisition of power seems to have 
been the obtaining of an Earldom, Our Parliamentary history 
shows many curious instances of how a persistent Parlia- 
mentary opposition, when set in motion by a bold and 
dexterous leader, will, unless there be some great object or 
principle to be maintained, end by breaking up the power 
of even the most popular and strongly supported Minister. 
But never was there so signal and astonishing an instance 





as that of Pulteney’s destruction of Walpole. Walpole was 
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not only the most successful of practical statesmen and the 
most skilful of Parliamentary managers, but he was possessed 
also of the power of exercising almost unlimited corruption in a 
venal age. He had the confidence of the King, he had the con- 
fidence of public opinion in the country, and he had the interest 
of the moneyed classes on his side. He made no, or almost no 
tactical blunders, and he provoked no unnecessary opposition by 
acts of personal spite or vanity. Yet the persistency, the dex- 
terity, and the boldness of Pulteney’s attack succeeded in 
destroying the fabric of power Walpole had so laboriously 
built for himself. The following character of Pulteney may be 
quoted as a good example of Mr. Stebbing’s style and treatment 
of his subject. The passage describes Pulteney in his retire- 
ment :— 

‘In that world of which he was an ornament, he found many con- 
solations for his disappointments. He was the guide and friend of 
the great original of modern literary ladies, the celebrated ‘ blue- 
stocking,’ Mrs. Montagu. Through her he was admitted to intimacy 
with Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the translator of Epictetus. With them 
he would develop to the utmost his genius for Greek and punning, 
suffer himself at Tunbridge Wells to be dragged up the rocks of Mount 
Ephraim, and be inveigled into spending his money on nosegays. 
He was playful, affectionate, and in private life universally courteous. 
Friends who half lived in his house, Bishop Newton, originally his 
chaplain, and Bishop Zachary Pearce, bear testimony to his unvarying 
kindness, his goodness of heart, and even munificence. He loved his 
wife, and was loved in return. ‘She,’ says Newton, ‘was a wonderfully 
agreeable woman when she pleased, but was often clouded and over- 
cast.’ By her love of speculation and hoarding, which made her 
brother call her dressing-room, with its levee of money-brokers, ‘ The 
Jew’s Synagogue,’ she encouraged her husband’s natural love of 
money, till it became a deformity in his character. He had not 
accumulated without an object; all his thoughts and hopes 
were concentrated on his only child, Viscount Pulteney, a young 
man of moderate abilities. His son died abroad. The intelligence 
had reached the guests at his table before himself; he learnt it 
from their faces while he was drinking the dead man’s health and 
happy return, as may be read in the pathetic narrative by Newton. 
Thenceforth he became indolent and indifferent about the disposal of 
his riches. From want of interest, not, as his enemies insinuated, 
from reluctance to repeat those self-denying words, ‘I give and 
bequeath,’ he left the whole, to the amount of £1,200,000, in a few 
words to a cousin.’’ 

Did space allow, we would gladly deal at some length with other 
essays in Verdicts of History Reviewed. As it is, we must be 
content to single out the essay on Benjamin Franklin as 
especially noteworthy. Those who have read and enjoyed that 
most delightful and interesting of psychological studies, Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography, will find in Mr. Stebbing’s article an ex- 
tremely pleasant account of the man, both as he appeared to the 
world around him and as he shows himself in his book. With 
so much of reference to this essay, we must take leave of a very 
pleasant and interesting contribution to our historical literature. 


SARACINESCA.* 

Saracinesca is a clever, striking, interesting, and unequal book. 
As far as we can judge, the author is in no danger of that 
mistake so often made by foreigners in France or Italy, even 
those who have lived there long, of judging human nature and 
manners by the standard of England or America. His percep- 
tions are far too keen, his instincts too true, his feeling for all 
those shades and tendencies which follow on difference of race 
is far too delicate, for any error of this kind. His characters 
are Roman patricians, mostly, in the year 1865—when the 
temporal power was tottering to its fall, yet supported by the 
genius of Antonelli—and they have all the virtues and all the 
faults of a class which, as he says, is “peculiar and almost 
unique in the world ;”—Roman, yet cosmopolitan ; intermarried 
with all the great houses in Europe, yet patriarchal, clannish, 
gossiping; simple minds, uncomplicated by the thought and 
struggle of the North, ruled by the passions of love, hate, 
revenge, family pride, in their most straightforward forms; “a 
simplicity which loves peace, but cannot always refrain from 
sudden violence, which loves and hates strongly and to some 
purpose.” 

A hero of this race must be expected to behave in his own 
hereditary fashion, and Giovanni Saracinesca is a fine example 
of it. In his way he is therefore great, for this Roman thorough- 
bred simpleness is great; and this greatness is shared by the 
rough, passionate old Prince, his father, and by Corona 
d’Astrardente, the heroine of the book. She, indeed, appears to 
be drawn with even more insight than the men; for it may be, 
possibly, a supreme cleverness of touch which makes her at times 





* Saracinesca: a Novel, By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols, London : William 
Blackwood and Sons, 








almost repulsive, this beautiful, virtuous, noble, brave, un- 
shadowed Corona. The utter simpleness which in them ig manly 
and attractive, in her is somehow unwomanly. She is ice and 
fire, wanting the thousand shades of feeling which make up 
an ordinary woman’s nature. She is too fine, too fierce, with 
all her charity and religion, too scornful and pitiless towards 
inferior women, to attract the love of any one, except, of course, 
her counterpart, Giovanni. We are sure that Sister Gabrielle 
did not love her, and was heartily glad when those months in 
the mountains were ended, and she could go back to her peacefu} 
convent in Rome. We ourselves tried hard to love Corona, to 
pity her troubles, to feel for her when the kind, ridiculous old 
Duca died at her feet; but so deep was our faith in her power 
of consoling herself, and getting what she wanted, that we 
found it impossible. After all, she was a Roman, and certainly 
Giovanni’s mate: she is not made to touch fanciful Northern 
hearts like ours. And as a Roman, no doubt she is very true, 
and very finely drawn. 

Mr. Crawford is a first-rate story-teller, but he is not a poet, 
and therefore his characters, “ thought out as ethical specimens,” 
types themselves, and studied from types, want the ideal touch,. 
the spark of divine life which would give them a human claim 
to oursympathy. Hesees them in a white light, from the outside, 
without that background of imagination which a novel wants to 
be perfect just as much as a picture. And this matter-of-fact- 
ness, mixed as it is with noble thoughts, fine descriptions, vivid 
and stirring situations—these drawn with a pencil not always 
the most retined, but this is another side of the want we have 
hinted at—is the reason why we call the book unequal. It is 
to be found, if we consider, in all the books Mr. Crawford has 
written. All of them have cleverness, strength, interest, 
brilliancy ; not one of them has pathos, or that strange 
gift which in far weaker hands can fill the eyes with tears, and 
without which no picture of human life can have that ideal 
truth which is the highest. This is perhaps more singular, 
because the simplicity of character that Mr. Crawford loves, and 
of which all his heroes, if we think of them, are in some way 
examples, has a kind of pathos of its own. As it is, we suppose: 
that the life and death of the Duca d’Astrardente are meant to 
be pathetic; to us, they are grotesque; and we admire Mr. 
Crawford far more when he shows his true power in such a 
book as 7'o Leeward, to our mind by far the cleverest book he 
has written, in which all the strong, broad strokes go to produce 
one vivid result, and the solemn moral, without romance or over- 
study of character, can be drawn from the terrible story of sin 
and punishment. 

To return to Saracinesca. Besides being an interesting and 
dramatic story, it is a study of politics. In the Rome of 1865, 
people’s daily life had a cloudy background of danger and in- 
trigue. All sorts of small plotting and so-called Liberal talk 
went on in the clubs, in artists’ studios, in the apartments of 
ladies like Madame Mayer, in the great ballrooms of palacear 
even where Cardinal Antonelli walked and talked with his 
friends, or allies rather, and sometimes converted his enemies. 
One of the very clever studies in the book is the young French 
artist, Anastase Gouache. We feel his genius; his little light 
touches of satire are delightful, as when Madame Mayer begins: 
to find fault with the portrait he is painting of her :— 

“* Perhaps, as Del Ferice says, you might give it a little more ex- 
pression—what shall I say?—more poetry.’—Anastase Gouache 
smiled a fine smile. ..... When Madame Mayer expressed a wish 
for a little more poetry in her portrait, he smiled, well knowing that 
poetry was as far removed from her nature as dry champagne is 
different in quality from small-beer.—‘ Yes,’ he said ; ‘I know,—I aur 
only too conscious of that defect.’ ” 

Madame Mayer and her lover, Del Ferice, are the centre of one 
of the knots of conspirators belonging, as the author says, to “a 
depraved class which very unjustly represented the Liberal Party 
in Rome before 1870,” without any real patriotism or principle 
of any kind. She is a noisy, foolish woman. Del Ferice is the 
rascal of the book, a paid plotter and a spy. The Republican 
talk of the young artist with these two, as sharp and mean as 
he is clever and honest, is very amusing :— 

“ <T Jook forward to the day when “liberty, equality, and fraternity,” 
shall be inscribed in letters of flame, in the most expensive Bengal 
lights if you please, over the porte cochére of every palace in Rome, 
not to mention the churches. I look forward to that day, but I have: 
not the slightest expectation of ever seeing it. Moreover, if it ever 
comes, I will pack up my palette and brushes and go somewhere 
else by the nearest route......I am not jesting. I worship. 
Victor Hugo. I love to dream of the Universal Republic—it 
has immense artistic attractions—the fierce, yelling crowd, the 
savage faces, the red caps, the terrible manad women urging the 
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to shed more blood, the larid light of burning 

he pale and trembling victims dragged beneath the poised 
bo mas it . superb, it has etupendous artistic capabilities! But 
for myself—bah ! I am a good Catholic—I wish nobody any harm, 
for life is very gay after all...... I would like to paint Garibaldi. 
He has a fine head.’—‘ I will ask him to sit to you when he comes 
‘When he comes, I shall be here no longer,’ answered 
Gouache. ‘They will whitewash the Corso, they will make a 
restaurant of the Colosseum, and they will hoist the Italian flag on 
the cross of St. Peter's. Then I will go to Constantinople; there will 
still be some years before Turkey is modernised.’—‘ Artists are 
hopeless people,’ said Del Ferice. ‘They are utterly illogical, and 
it is impossible to deal with them.’ ..... ‘The faculty of com- 
parison is lacking in your mind, my dear Del Ferice, as it is generally 
lacking in the minds of true patriots. Great reforms and great 
revolutions are generally brought about by people of fierce and 
desperate convictions, like yours, who go to extreme lengths, and 
never know when to stop. The quintessence of an artist’s talent is 
precisely that faculty of comparison, that gift of knowing when the 
thing he is doing corresponds as nearly as he can make it with the 
thing he has imagined.’—There was no tinge of sarcasm in Gouacke’s 
voice as he imputed to Del Ferice the savage enthusiasm of a revolu- 
tionist. But when Gouache, who was by no means calm by nature, 
said anything in a particularly gentle tone, there was generally a 
sting in it.” 

After this, we follow Gouache with interest while he paints 
the great Cardinal’s portrait, and listens to his views on politics 
and religion; and we confess to a hearty gladness when the 
honest, enthusiastic young Frenchman enlists in the Papal 
Zouaves, and receives from Antonelli an intaglio ring with a 
figure of Victory. The author promises us a “second act to the 
drama,” in which Giovanni and Corona are to do great things. 
We look forward to it, and are glad to feel sure that in the ranks 
of Pio Nono’s forlorn- hope we shall meet Gouache too. 


But before ending, we must go back to our hero and heroine, 
and their splendid, rugged homes in the mountains which match 
themselves so well,—Astrardente, Saracinesca, the purple moun- 
tains, the chestnut forests, the wild passes and lonely winding 
roads; Corona’s terrace, looking out into such a world of form 
and colour as one sees in a uream; the “huge towers” of 
Giovanni’s fortress, “ grey and storm-beaten, rising out of a 
thick wood :”— 


“The two men, Leone and Giovanni Saracinesca, stood there beside 
her, where their ancestors of the same names had stood nearly a 
thousand years before, their strong dark faces having the same 
characteristics that for centuries had marked their race, features 
familiar to Romans by countless statues and pictures, as the stones of 
Rome themselves—but for a detail of dress, it seemed to Corona as 
though she had been suddenly transported back to the thirteenth 
century.” 


This is Corona’s first visit to Saracinesca. We will end with 
her arrival there in a very triumphal way; the short words of 
description have a vivid splendour which does not fall far short 
of poetry :— 


“Relays of horses awaited them on their way, and relays of mounted 
guards. Late that night they reached Saracinesca, all ablaze with 
torches and lanterns; and the young men took the horses from the 
coach and yoked themselves to it with ropes, and dragged the 
cumbrous carriage up the last hill with furious speed, shouting and 
singing like madmen in the cold mountain air. Up the steep they 
rushed, and under the grand old gateway, made as bright as day with 
flaming torches; and then there went up a shout that struck the old 
vaults like a wild chord of fierce music, and Corona knew that her 
journey was ended. So it was that Giovanni Saracinesca brought 
home his bride.” 


brawny ruffians on 


here.’— 





THE NEW ENGLISH.* 
Mr. Kineton Oxirnant’s book, The New English, is the out- 
come of years of devoted labour, and makes a very valuable 
contribution to the history and philology of the language. The 
excellence of his treatise, published in 1878, on The Old and 
Middle English, which threw so much light on the earlier 
history of our speech, caused his long-promised work dealing 
with its later stages to be looked forward to with an interest 
which, we are glad to say, its appearance has fully justified. 
This is the more satisfactory, as the task Mr. Oliphant set him- 
self to carry out was indeed an arduous one, no less than to 
trace the development of the language from the beginning of 
the fourteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The plan Mr. Oliphant adopted was to take a number of authors 
from each period, to examine them carefully, and to set out the 
words, phrases, and altered meanings which he found in use for 
the first time, showing also the dialect in which the work was 
written, the proportion of native and Romance words it con- 
tained, and such peculiarities of grammar or orthography as 
might attract his attention. His method will be better under- 
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stood if seen in practice. 
shortness :— 

“ The siege of Rouen in 1418 was described in a long poem by John 
Page, an eye-witness, writing after the surrender. (p.1.)...... Page 
was a Northern man, as we can tell by his use of gain (prope), boun 
(paratus) marcyfull, manful, fray, and thrill (not thirl). We see the 
sound tor y replacing the old ea, as lykys (lecks), the former leac. 
The old calk-trap loses itsk. The fight between Teutonic and Romance 
forms was still lasting ; one manuscript of the poem has neweltie, where 
another has novyltye ; the form reward is often used for regard. The 
starved French garrison, so it is written, were but bonys and bare skyn. 
(p. 43.) A curious idiom connected with our definite article is first 
seen in p. 8; while he lived, he was the man ; that is, the very model 
of aman; we know our common ‘he’s the fellow.’ There are also 
a hundryd or two and two halfe hourys. Among the verbs are take 
ground, put him unto grete cost, end up a sege (like dish up), come of 
(evadere, our get off). There is the curious verb to pyttefall, also to 
outefall (sally) ; an outfall was a word in use in the British Army 
down to 1715, as we see in Colonel Blackader’s diary. In p. 15, our 
men, when fighting the enemy, gaffe hem mete; we should now say 
‘ gavethem their bellyfal.’ Among the French words are ordynaunce 
(canon; it would seem, a more restricted sense than in the Man- 
deville treatise), turnepykys, p. 17 (some warlike engine). The French 
Chartreuse appears as a howse of Chartere. The verb pyll had 
hitherto been used for plunder; it now means the peeling of 
vegetables...... . 

The value of Mr. Oliphant’s work lies in his endeavour to give 
the earliest dates at which new words, new meanings, and new 
turns of expression came into use. Historical accidence, on the 
other hand, does not easily lend itself to a treatment in which all 
the linguistic facts have necessarily to appear out of their proper 
classification in a disordered and disconnected way, just as they 
happen to come up in the author under examination. It is not 
always easy, even for a competent scholar, to draw the right 
inference from the appearance of a single isolated form, without 
any explanation as to how or why it came there. The great 
number of recorded facts may, of course, when sifted and 
classified, throw fresh light upon the development of our 
accidence; otherwise they are only useful as examples of what 
we know already, and for the information a particular form will 
often give about the writer who uses it. 

Some idea of what Mr. Oliphant’s undertaking with regard 
to the history of the vocabulary means, may be gathered from 
his estimate that to take up his work from 1811 and bring it 
down to the present day would be enough to occupy the labours 
of a committee of philologers. “ All the volumes of Punch,” he 
writes, “ must be examined and carefully studied, if the latest 
idioms are to be remarked.” Still more in point is the case of 
Dr. Murray’s New English Dictionary. That monumental work, 
now in course of publication, goes over much the same ground 
as Mr. Oliphant’s work. It is based on materials accumulated 
during twenty-five years by some thirteen hundred readers, who 
in the course of that period went through some five thousand 
authors; yet Dr. Murray tells us that the very first time when 
three-fourths of the words in the language are found in extant 
literature has probably escaped notice, and he expresses himself 
contentif he is able to come across a new word or a new meaning 
within fifty years after its coming into use. These reservations 
apply with tenfold force to Mr. Oliphant’s single-handed labours ; 
and, indeed, he himself expresses the hope that he may live to 
revise these pages by the light of the additional information 
which the complete publication of Dr. Murray’s Dictionary will 
put at his disposal. One curious oversight might already be 
mended by its aid. Mr. Oliphant tells us that that most im- 
portant word “atonement” was coined by Tyndale for his 
translation of the Bible; but on referring to the Dictionary, 
we find More using it twice, at least twelve years before 
Tyndale began to write. In such a vast mass of detail, it is but 
natural that there should be many slips and inaccuracies. To take, 
for example, his treatment of William of Palerne, he tells us that 
“scold ”’ is there found for the first time, but gives no hint that the 
word there in use is the strong preterite of “ scald,” and not our 
word “scold.” And in the same poem, the line, Schal no gom under 
god other gate it make, is thus commented on,—‘ This phrase 
was long afterwards turned into another guess, which became 
common in the eighteenth century.” We fail utterly to see any 
connection between the two phrases ; Mr. Oliphant often strains 
a point to connect old and modern idioms. Dealing still with 
the same author, he writes :—‘‘ The curious word bakkes (vestis) 
appears on p. 78; it seems to be Salopian, being afterwards used 
in Piers Plowman; we still have the slang term bags for an 
important part of our raiment; Lord Eldon was called ‘Old 
Bags.’” Etymology is not Mr. Oliphant’s strong point; and 
looking at the absence of any continuous use of the word bakkes, 
we are inclined to think that the more obvious derivation of the 
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modern word is the correct one. The strange explanation of 
“the devil to pay,” as meaning “to please the Devil,” is not 
likely to meet with any acceptance. Mr. Oliphant is not always 
very reliable in the dates which he assigns to some of the 
older works, The pseudo-Chaucerian Romaunt of the Rose he 
endeavours to prove from internal evidence must have been 
written about 1520; this theory he, indeed, withdraws in defer- 
ence to Dr. Murray’s opinion that the only extant manu- 
script clearly belongs to the earlier portion of the fifteenth 
century; but he still hopes for a new Bentley to dissect this 
counterpart of the Letters of Phalaris. In refusing to recog- 
nise this as the work which Lydgate refers to as Chaucer’s, 
editors have hitherto based their opinion on peculiarities of 
versification rather than of language, and we cannot but 
think that the latter test is a somewhat unsafe one. Many 
of the forms, which Mr. Oliphant argues are not found earlier 
than the sixteenth century, belong to the Northern dialect, 
which, as he himself points out, was always much in advance of 
the other dialects, and nearer to the language of to-day. 
Occleve’s De Regimine Principum was certainly written about 
the date generally assigned to the Romaunt of the Rose ; yet in 
that work Mr. Oliphant notes various phrases which, are hardly 
found again until one hundred years later, a fact that might 
have made him hesitate before putting the Romaunt and the 
Court of Love so late. 

Withont delaying further over the blemishes which are 
almost inseparable from a work of this kind, we prefer 
to say something of the valuable information it contains. 
Taking up the history of the language in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, when the heavy and continuous loss of 
Teutonic words which had been going on for so long received a 
check, and when the new standard of English founded on 
the East-Midland dialect was beginning to assert itself as 
the language of literature and society, Mr. Oliphant enables 
us to trace its development step by step to its present con- 
dition. The authors chosen for examination are generally well 
suited for the purpose, and Mr. Oliphant has been wise “in 
leaning to those that are comic and colloquial, not to the master- 
spirits of our literature.” In looking through the book, one 
cannot but be struck with the number of very old phrases that 
have kept their youth, and have still quitea modernair. About 
1360, a lady speaks of herself as “a young thing,” and within 
the next two hundred years we find, “we have a crow to pull,” 
‘he should have been and procured,” and “not at home” for 
troublesome visitors. The much-derided “ horribly ” can vouch 
the authority of Katherine of Aragon, who writes, “ I am horrible 
besy.” Gardiner uses “ platform ” for scheme, or policy, a use 
which we have recently adopted again from America. We cannot, 
however, see any connection between the phrase “ her Majesty’s 
Opposition ” and what Queen Mary of France wrote of as “ my 
party adversary,” by which she merely meant her opponents. 
Mr. Oliphant is sometimes too eager to find analogies. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is that which 
deals with Tyndale and his translation of the Bible. Tyndale’s 
version, as Mr. Oliphant points out, contains a much smaller 
proportion of foreign words than Wickliffe’s, and of all the 
Teutonic words he uses, only twelve have become obsolete 
since his time, a strong proof of his influence, continued 
through the Authorised Version, in fixing the language. The 
value of the book is greatly increased for reference by an 
excellent index of nearly three hundred pages, which enables 
the reader to trace the continuous history of each separate word. 
It contains all the Teutonic, and a great many of the Romance 
words mentioned in the text. 

It would not do to pass over the views which, as one who has 
gone through the English monuments of twelve centuries, Mr. 
Oliphant puts forth on the English of to-day. In his eyes, a 
style is good or bad as the proportion of native to Romance 
words is large or small. In excepting some of the weekly 
papers—* the perusal of which,” he is guod enough to say, “ is 
a liberal education most cheaply procured ”—from his attack on 
the shortcomings of the Press, he bestows on them a praise 
which their modesty will make them blushingly decline. 
“Their merit as authors,” he writes, ‘‘is beyond that of 
Chaucer, for they cast aside a huge pile of Romance words 
that he never knew, and they employ almost as great a propor- 
tion of Teutonic words as he did in his prose.” ‘ Merit beyond 
that of Chaucer!” Here is high praise indeed; but not the 


highest Mr. Oliphant has to give. Mr. Morris has done still better, 
and in his Sigurd cuts down his proportion of French words 





“to the scale which Chaucer’s grandfather would have used.” 
A writer of prose, in Mr. Oliphant’s view, may go so far back ag 
Tyndale, a writer of poetry so far back as Chaucer, in employ- 
ing old words; and to this we are willing to assent. It is 
otherwise when he tries to set up a canon which should keep out 
all foreign words that are not “ stamped with the authority of the 
great writers of Dryden’s school, the men of Swift’s lifetime,” 
unless, indeed, they have been brought in to fill up a gap, and 
express some distinctly new idea. It is surely idle to take no 
account of the growth of the language during the last one 
hundred and fifty years, and of all the increase of wealth it has 
acquired within that time. Nor is it tolerable that a period, 
which in literary merit can, at any rate, hold its own, should 
have such a slight put upon it. The course Mr. Oliphant 
advocates would involve a wanton impoverishment of our 
speech. It need hardly be said that a good style is not to 
be attained by a hard-and-fast rule of this kind. He 
writes best who uses words that best express his meaning, 
wherever he finds them. Obscurata diu populo bonus eruet, 
as Mr. Oliphant would see him; but also, Adsciscet nova, 
que genitor produxerit usus..... - Fundet opes Latiumque 
beabit divite lingua. It is, of course, easy to make fun of the 
unfortunate penny-a-liner; but most of the absurdities Mr. 
Oliphant comments on arise even more from a want of direct- 
ness than from the use of foreign words and idioms. We can 
all see how ludicrous is the sentence, “The revanche com- 
mences to be a quantité négligéable ; but I fail to see that this 
new departure in haute politique is a factor that commends 
itself to the public;” but, as old Wilson, quoted by Mr. Oliphant, 
tells us, “He that commeth lately out of France, will talke 
Frenche-English, and never blush at the matter;” and this is 
truer still of the foreign correspondent who always lives there. 
‘A sharp-eyed gamekeeper nails up rows of dead vermin on a 
barn-door;” and even so Mr, Oliphant would have editors 
gibbet at the head of their columns such words as solidarity, 
egoism, collaborateur, acerbity, dubiety, donate, banalities. 
Solidarity and collaborateur are surely as worthy of adoption as 
protégé, which Mr. Oliphant would himself admit, while acerbity 
dates from before the time of Dryden. In leaving this topic 
of style, we are glad to note that Mr. Oliphant acknowledges 
that the choice of words of the best living writers leaves little 
to be desired, a fact which makes the injustice of an arbitrary 
rule the more unnecessary. 

Not the least interesting feature of the book is the personality 
of the author. It is constantly asserting itself to enliven the 
somewhat hard and dry mass of detail of which the work in the 
main consists. There is something very pleasing in the enthu- 
siasm for his work which prompts Mr. Kington Oliphant to call 
on young authors to “ turn away from poems and novels (wherein 
hardly one man of fifty makes a name for himself),” and betake 
themselves to philology. So will they be “ read with interest 
scores of years hence,” and “be promoted to higher company 
than that of Boevius and Moevius on the other side of the Styx.” 
Then, too, there is the fierce wrath he pours forth on offenders 
against his canons. “ Hvec non agitem?” and “ The hunt is up, the 
game is afoot,” are the kind of phrases he uses against them. 
Very curious, too, is the evident delight, worthy of Sir David 
Lyndsay or John Knox, or some other fire-eating Reformationist, 
with which he sets down carefully all the abusive epithets he finds 
anywhere aimed at the Pope, or the monks or priests, without 
very much regard to the philological importance of the invective. 
In conclusion, we would express the hope that Mr. Oliphant 
may live to carry out his intention, and add to the completeness 
of this very valuable work by incorporating in a second edition 
such additional knowledge as Dr. Murray’s Dictionary is sure to 


supply. 





SHERIDAN AND HIS FAMILY.* 
Mr. Fitzceratp has done his best, or his worst, to spoil a good 
subject in these two handsome volumes; but, happily for him 
and his readers, the subject was too good to be spoilt. The 
brilliant wit of the Sheridan family, which for four generations 
shone out in one member of this gifted race after another, cannot 
be dulled or wholly marred in the most disconnected, unfriendly, 
and ill-arranged memoir of them. From Thomas Sheridan, the 
actor and manager of the Dublin Theatre, and friend of Peg 
Woffington, to Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the manager, play- 
writer, orator, through Tom Sheridan, the witty idler, to Mrs. 
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Norton and the Duchess of Somerset, the spark of genius 
purnt with the like, if not the same brilliancy. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan is the main theme and interest of the book; 
indeed, the others seem to owe their introduetion mainly to the 
spirit of book-making and the desire of filling two volumes. How- 
ever, the stories of Tom Sheridan and his daughters are so 
entertaining that we readily pardon the book-maker. What is 
unpardonable is the gross way in which Mr. Fitzgerald mis- 
represents and attacks his principal character, Richard Brinsley. 
If we were to believe Mr. Fitzgerald, his plays were poor and 
patchwork pieces of plagiarism ; his speeches fustian, furbished 
up from the odds and ends of other statesmen; his wit forced 
and dull; while his manners and morals were those of a profligate 
publican. Yet Lord Byron’s opinion of him was that, “ what- 
ever Sheridan has done or chosen to do has been, par excellence, 
always the best of its kind. He has written the best comedy 
[The School for Scandal), the best opera [The Duenna], the 
best farce [The Critic],and the best address [“ Monologue on 
Garrick”); and, to crown all, delivered the very best oration 
[the “Begum” speech] ever conceived or heard in this 
country.” If he was in the latter part of his life too much 
addicted to drink, we must remember that he lived in an 
age when, as Sir George Trevelyan wrote, “wine did more 
than work or worry to expedite that flow of promotion to 
which modern Vice-Presidents and Junior Lords look back 
with wistful regret ;” and when “a statesman of the Georgian 
era was sailing on a sea of claret from one comfortable 
official haven to another, at a period of life when a political 
apprentice in the reign of Victoria is not yet out of his inden- 
tares ;” and when the elder Pitt was never himself except after 
a sharp attack of the gout, and the younger Pitt, virtuous 
prude as he was, thought nothing of seeing two Speakers in the 
Chair of the House of Commons. The fashionable vice of 
drunkenness no doubt ruined Sheridan eventually; but this is 
not the sole vice which Mr. Fitzgerald loses no chance of attri- 
buting to his hero. According to him, he was an embezzler and 
a fraudulent thief in private life, and a very Disraeli of political 
profligacy in his public life. Yet Sheridan, though an adven- 
turer in the days of aristocratic and platocratic oligarchy, never, 
like Pitt, deserted his principles for place, or, like Burke, broke 
with his party in a passion of prejudice. Mr. Fitzgerald con- 
trasts the trust placed by his party in Fox with the want of 
confidence shown to Sheridan. But the same want of confidence 
was shown to Burke. Indeed, Burke’s position and Sheridan’s 
were singularly alike. Both Irish, and born outside the gilded 
circle of the Whig aristocracy, they were never admitted into 
the sacred precincts of the Cabinet, nor for one moment regarded 
as anything but the useful jackals of the Newcastles and Gren- 
villes, those lions of politics. It is not surprising if, soured by this 
treatment, Sheridan was keener to serve the Regent, who really 
liked and was “ Hail, fellow, well met!” with him as with Fox, than 
the starched Grenvilles and Greys, who insulted and despised him 
in his later days. Of the statesmen of the time, he certainly 
was not the least consistent adherent to the Liberal cause, and 
if that cause was unfortunately bound up with so discreditable 
a palladium as the Regent, the corruption of the Constitution 
was at least as much to blame as the profligacy of politicians. 
In private life, too, at least while his first wife was alive, 
Sheridan’s conduct, if not irreproachable according to our 
standard, was at least that of a gentleman and a man of honour, 
and, indeed, superior to the ordinary standard of his time. He 
loved her and she loved him, and that was more than could be 
said of most of the fashionable couples of the day. It is curious 
that The Rivals, Sheridan’s first and most successful play, 
which to us reads like the wildest flight of comic and farcical 
imagination, is largely founded on his own experience. He had 
played Captain Absolute to his wife’s Lydia, when she was a 
beauty and professional singer in Bath; and he did, in fact, run 
away with her, and fought duels about her; and he also played the 
part of Falkland to her Julia in his teasing yet devoted jealousy 
after she became his wife. And it is certainly to his credit that 
though his wife was lovely in person and voice, and brought up 
as a public singer, and he himself a mere “ adventurer,” the son of 
a broken actor, a playwright and manager, he absolutely refused 
to let her sing for money, or appear upon the stage. Yet when 
they were married, Sheridan, it would seem, was only twenty- 
one, and a penniless student in the Temple. We say it would 
seem, because on p. 94 Mr. Fitzgerald marries them in March, 
1772, on p. 107 he marries them in April, 1773, and on p. 
113 they are represented as already married and settling down 





in a house in Orchard Street in 1771. Those little discrepancies, 
however, are only on a par with the statement made on one 
page that the characters in The Rivals were borrowed, as 
we have said, from his own experiences, while on another he 
insinuates that they were stolen from his mother’s plays, 
from Murphy, and half-a-dozen others. There is, of course, 
no doubt that the third of Sheridan’s great plays, The 
Critic, was largely founded on Buckingham’s Rehearsal. 
But if Sheridan was a plagiarist, it is only to be wished 
that we had more plagiarists of his stamp among us just 
now. It is odd, by-the-way, that when The Rivals first 
appeared, it was a failure,—not, as one might suppose, 
because some of it was too stilted, but because most of it was 
not stiltedenough. What the audience were accustomed to and 
liked, and would have liked a good deal more of, was what we 
regard as the intolerable boredom of the Julia and Falkland 
style, while Mrs. Malaprop, Sir Anthony Absolute, and 
Lydia Languish were dangerous novelties. The School for 
Scandal was produced only two years after The Rivals, 
when Sheridan had just taken up from Garrick the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane Theatre, an undertaking which hung round 
his neck during his whole life, and eventually dragged him down 
toruin. This play was at once an immense success. Bat it, 
too, according to Mr. Fitzgerald, was pure plagiarism, chiefly 
from Colman’s Provoked Husband, because in that play also there 
arean elderly husband and a young wife lately imported from the 
country. This may be; but it is a monstrous suggestion that 
the screen scene is taken from Molly Seagrim’s closet in Tom 
Jones. This is like saying that Bill Sykes’s murder of Nancy 
is copied from Othello and Desdemona. 

It is a curious thing that few of Sheridan’s good sayings, as 
reported by Mr. Fitzgerald, are condensed enough to bear repro- 
duction in a review. The best things in that style are those 
reported of Sheridan in connection with his son Tom, the 
hero of the celebrated repartee when he was threatened 
to be cut off with a shilling. “ You haven’t got it about 
you, have you, Sir?” Tom did not generally get the 
best of these passages of wit, however, as when he said,— 
“Tf I get into Parliament, I will pledge myself to no party, 
but write upon my forehead in legible characters, ‘ To be let.’ ”” 
“And under that, Tom,” said his father, “ write, ‘ unfarnished.’ ” 
Or when Tom said he wanted to go down a coal-mine for the sake 
of saying he had been down, and Sheridan said,—“ Why not say 
it without going P” The careers of Tom Sheridan’s daughters, 
the Duchess of Somerset, the Queen of Beauty at the Eglinton 
tournament, and the celebrated Mrs. Norton, we have no space 
to notice, though that of the latter forms by no means the least 
interesting part of the book. 





REV. CHARLES WICKSTEED’S CONTROVERSIAL 
LECTURES.* 
In noticing the memoir of Mr. Wicksteed which his son has 
recently published, we remarked+ on the trenchant opinion which 
Mr. Wicksteed expressed against the attempt, not uncommon 
amongst Unitarians, “to show the spiritual meaning and hidden 
truth of orthodox opinions.” ‘ They are not,” he would say, “the 
confused and imperfect expression of spiritual truths; they are 
the clear, logical, and appropriate expression of spiritual false- 
hoods.” Weexpressed some wish to see this opinion of Mr. Wick- 
steed’s vindicated, and we were referred to the present volume as 
one in which it would, to some extent at least, receive a fuller ex- 
position. This little volume, however, hardly even attempts as 
much as this. The two sermons on “ Why am I a Unitarian ? ” 
are very forcible and popular attacks on Trinitarian doctrine ; 
the sermon on “ The Sufferings of the Bible at the Hands of 
Men,” is an effective attack on the doctrine of the infallibility 
of the Bible; and the sermon against those who had assailed the 
personal character of Jesus as presented in the Gospels is a fair 
reply, from the Unitarian point of view, to such critics as 
Professor Newman and Mr. Voysey; while the last lecture,—the 
least effective in the book,—is an answer to those who depreciate 
the influence of Christianity on the moral progress of man. 
But in none of these lectures does Mr. Wicksteed attempt 
anything so large as an exposure of the spiritual falsehood in 
which, in his own opinion, orthodox doctrine had taken its rise, 
or a refutation of the idea which has been a favourite with 
many Unitarians, that orthodox doctrine has been rather 








* Controversial Lectures by the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B.A. Edited by the 
Rey. Philip Henry Wicksteed, M.A. London: British and Foreign Unitarian 
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an exaggerated expression of spiritual truth than a clear and 
logical expression of spiritual untruth. He attacks, indeed, with 
much vivacity the orthodox doctrine as to the person of Christ, 
and brings the usual arguments from Scripture as alleged on the 
Unitarian side, which he arranges with skill; but he does not 
attempt to explain what are the false cravings by which the 
orthodox views of Christianity were fed, nor to give any ex- 
planation of the rapid and complete perversion of doctrine in 
the Christian Church from what he regards as the original 
simplicity of its faith, to the elaborate falsehood, as he thinks it, 
of the Nicene Creed. Nay, it is quite clear that Mr. Wicksteed 
did not really understand that creed, for he gives (p. 12) a version 
of it which, we venture to say, will not be accepted by any adequate 
orthodox theologian in Europe, Roman Catholic or Protestant :— 
“ Since the Christian doctrine, as declared in the authorised creeds 
of Christian Churches, propounds no such view as this of Sabellius, 
but distinctly asserts that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
are distinct Divine Persons; that the Father is God, the Son is God, 
and the Holy Ghost is God ; that each has his own personal existence, 
his own distinct will, his own appropriate offices and functions; that 
none is before or after the other ; none greater or less than the other ; 
that none is to be confounded or confused with the other; that the 
whole Three Persons are co-eternal together and co-equal; that such 
as the Father is such is the Son, and such the Holy Ghost—their 
glory equal, their majesty co-eternal ; that doctrine appears to me as 
manifest an incompatibility with, and contradiction to, the doctrine 
of their being but one God, as ‘no’ is the destruction of ‘yes’ and 
‘three’ the opposed numeral of ‘one.’ I am a Unitarian, however, 
not only because I regard this truth of the unity of the Divine Being, 
in person, in purpose, and in providence, to be the basis of all pure 
and enlightened religion, but, further, because I am a Christian, and 
take as my guide the spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ, my Lord ; 
and no conviction lies deeper down in my soul, and no persuasion 
stands clearer out before my mind, than that this doctrine of the 
Trinity is absent from the Scriptures, and is the product and the 
growth of Ecclesiastical antiquity.” 
The words we refer to as absolutely inconsistent with any 
authoritative exposition of orthodox theology, are the words 
asserting that, according to the orthodox creed, each of the 
divine persons in the Trinity has “his own distinct will.” Such 
a view of the Trinity would be absolute tritheism, and would, 
we venture to say, be rejected unceremoniously by all orthodox 
theologians. As Mr. Wicksteed elsewhere cordially admits, the 
Trinitarian doctrine has always asserted itself to be strictly mono- 
theistic. The word “ person” has always been explained by theo- 
logians as meaning a good deal less than “ person” in the ordinary 
English sense, where “ person” expresses a full individuality, 
though a good deal more than the Latin persona, which 
expresses only an aspect or attitude of character as presented 
to other minds which need not rest upon any inherent reality 
at all. Mr. Wicksteed’s definition of the unity of the three 
persons in the Godhead would imply the perfect harmony of 
three different wills. Such a definition would be regarded by 
the Catholic theology as quite as inconsistent with the unity of 
God, as Mr. Wicksteed himself thought it. In the course of the 
Arian controversy, nothing was more vehemently denied than 
the view that the unity of the divine Father and divine Son 
was a unity “such as exists between God and his saints” 
(Newman’s Arians, second edition, p. 130), and not a unity of 
nature. Dr. Newman says that a kind of subordination is 
ascribed to the Son and the Spirit, while origination, counsel, 
and will are ascribed to the Father, by the early theologians, 
“without any risk of misleading the reader as soon as the 
second and third Persons are understood to be internal to the 
divine mind, connaturalia instrumenta, obedient (at most) 
in no stronger sense than when the human will is said to 
be directed and influenced by the Reason.” (Newman’s 
Arians, p. 97). “It is impossible,” says the same great 
writer, “to worship one of the divine persons without 
worshipping the others also. In praying to the Father, we 
only arrive at his mysterious presence through his Son and 
Spirit; and in praying to the Son and Spirit, we are suc- 
cessively carried on beyond them to the source of Godhead 
from which they are derived.” In fact, Mr. Wicksteed’s view 
that there are three “distinct” though harmonious wills in 
God, is entirely contrary as well to the so-called Athanasian as 
to the Nicene Creed. That there are three separate “ realities” 
in the divine nature contained within the one individual 
Godhead, and that these realities are of the kind which we 
finite beings more or less associate with distinct consciousnesses, 
is no doubt the Nicene teaching. But as for distinct “ wills,” 
that doctrine would have been quite abhorrent to Athanasius ; 
though no doubt to the human nature which the Son assumed 
when he became man, a distinct human will was attributed, 





without which, indeed, there could have been no true humanity 
at all. Mr. Wicksteed, then, misconceived the Trinitarian 
doctrine essentially in his representation of it. 

Further, as it seems to us, he misconceived the whole ground 
on which the mystery of the Nicene doctrine is based. He 
regarded it as deduced from the accidental emphasis of 
various devout forms of speech, such as St. John’s use 
of the word “only-begotten.” He tells us that we have 
made “a poverty in our language, a leading article of faith.” 
This, however, is certainly a thoroughly one-sided account of 
the matter. It seems to us difficult to understand how go 
clever a writer as Mr. Wicksteed should have ignored the 
evidence that Christ claimed and exercised for himself the right 
to forgive sin, and claimed it as intrinsically appertaining to 
that same divine power by which he could, if he chose, at will 
restore health to the sick or life to the dead; that he detected 
and rebuked sin in all hearts but his own, and yet declared 
himself wholly free from sin; and that he gave us such evidence 
of this as it was possible for us to receive, by absolutely ignoring 
his own agony on the cross, and the injustice and ingratitude of 
those who put him to death and overwhelmed him with insult in 
the hour of death, while he poured forth his pity on those who 
heaped these insults upon him. The worship with which his 
Apostles regarded him is intelligible only in the light of the 
faith which they evidently cherished and avowed that he was 
absolutely sinless, and that his sinlessness was explained by the 
divine origin which he had himself repeatedly asserted, and the 
truth of which he verified by his carefully and frequently pre- 
dicted resurrection. It is not easy to understand how any one 
can read the Epistles, and not see that the Apostles, taught as 
they believed by our Lord himself, regarded his appearance on 
earth as the one point to which Jewish history had been leading 
up from the call of Abraham to our Lord’s birth, and regarded 
the gift of the Spirit which they had received after he left them, 
as a new point of departure in human history, the common gift, 
promised by Christ himself, of the Father and the Son. What 
Christianity means to Unitarians is merely a vivid illumination 
of our human ideal by the life on earth of the most perfect of 
men. But what it has meant to the Christian Church at large 
is something very different,—namely, a new light on the divine 
mind, on the mystery of creation, on the “ travail,” as St. Paul 
calls it, of that creation from the beginning till the appearance 
of Christ; a new evidence that the love of God had from the 
beginning prepared the way for a divine sacrifice as the only 
means for the redemption of the evil; a new revelation of the 
evil of sin and of the power of that divine suffering which 
could alone overcome that evil; a new demonstration of the 
closeness of the relation of God to man, and of the defective- 
ness in what may be called the purely monarchical view 
of God, by which hitherto the Jewish world had been so 
absolutely possessed. Mr. Wicksteed’s exposition of the Uni- 
tarian view of the Epistles and Gospels is vigorous enough, 
but seems to us to derive its plausibility from a steady ignoring 
of the Pauline and Johannine view of Christ; and, indeed, 
from reading the whole New Testament without the smallest 
reference to the history of the Church itself. Is it not very strange 
that if the Unitarian view of the Gospels be the true one, we 
should have had by the end of the first century such a theology 
as that of Justin Martyr and Ignatius not only springing out of 
the Church, but predominating in it ? Do men gather grapes 
of thorns or figs of thistles P Could any one within forty or 
fifty years suppose that he was preaching Mr. Wicksteed’s 
doctrine, if he preached Positivism or Swedenborgianism ? 
Indeed, conceive Dr. Priestley or Mr. Wicksteed transported to 
the first century, and trying to write in that century from the 
Unitarian point of view, and we venture to say that nothing less 
like the Epistles of St. Paul or St. John, or, for that matter, 
like those either of St. Peter or St. James, could be conceived 
than what they would have thought it proper to indite. 

There is much with which we agree in the three Jast lectures, 
especially in that on the Bible, though much, too, with which 
we differ. But Mr. Wicksteed certainly never succeeded in 
looking at Christianity, as Clement of Rome or Justin Martyr 
or Origen looked at it, in generations immediately succeeding 
those of the Apostles, though we must give him credit for sup- 
posing that he had really entered into the view of St. Paul and 
St. John. We should, however, have liked to know whether 
Mr. Wicksteed really accepted St. John’s Gospel and Epistles 
as Apostolic. In the Church of which he was a distinguished 
member, the view most favoured in recent years has rejected 
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these writings as writings of the Apostolic age, and has rid 
itself of a great difficulty by so doing. 

The style of these lectures is for the most part vigorous 
and effective. But Mr. Wicksteed was too fond of emotional 
words. “The panting struggle of the heart after an adequate 
expression of its feelings of reverence” (p. 19); “a real, living, 
noble, holy, pulsing, and breathing man ” (p. 150) ; “ the almost 
sobbing desire to restore a father to his children” (p. 159), are 
spasmodic expressions which overleap the mark, and leave the 
reader colder than they find him. 





SOME AMERICAN SHORT STORIES.* 


We have long felt that in the art of writing short stories—an 
art which is more difficult than it seems to the idle reader— 
American authors are greater proficients than their English 
rivals. No English writer, for example, has produced a series 
of tales brief enough to be read in one short sitting, which are at 
all comparable in some of the highest artistic qualities to 
Hawthorne’s T'wice-told Tales and Mosses from an Old Manse, or 
to Edgar Poe’s Tales of Mystery and Imagination ; and though, 
of course, Hawthorne and Poe were men of quite exceptional 
genius, who cannot perhaps be fairly counted, no intelligent 
reader of the lighter American and English magazines, in which 
short stories are numerous, can fail to feel how much more original 
jn theme and more artistic in treatment is such work in the 
former than in the latter. To mention but a single example, we 
remember reading in Harper’s Monthly about two years ago, a 
short story entitled “ How Faith Came and Went,” from the pen 
of anentirely unknown author, which seemed to excite no special 
attention, but which, had it appeared in one of our periodicals, 
would certainly have been singled out by critics and readers as 
a production of quite remarkable genius and beauty. Nor was 
this story an exception, but only an arresting and noteworthy 
example of a rule; for whereas in this country, at the present 
moment, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, Mrs. Oliphant, and Mr. Grant 
Allen are almost the only writers who seem to have given any 
serious attention to this form of art, in the United States there 
are at least a score who have honourably distinguished them- 
selves, 

Mrs.—or Miss—Cooke’s stories are reprinted from various 
American magazines; whether those in the volume entitled 
Misfits and Remnants have appeared before, we do not know. 
We ourselves make the acquaintance of both for the first time, 
and we believe that any readers into whose hands these books 
come will agree with us in thinking them very pleasant and 
interesting examples of the proficiency of which we have 
spoken. So far as mere power is concerned, the first place 
must be given to the volume entitled The Sphinz’s Children. 
The opening study, which gives a title to the book, is not a story, 
but a curious piece of imaginative work, written in a mood 
which recalls some of the graver fantastic moods of Heine. 
Surrounded by the far-reaching stretches of dosert sand, the 
Sphinx has waited through the centuries, not unconscious, but 
conscious only of a great anticipation, the anticipation of an 
hour of travail and of deliverance :— 

“Long had the Sphinx waited. Year after year the flocking 
pigeons flitted and wheeled through the sweet skies of spring, built 
their nests and reared their young; tiny lizards, the new birth of 
the season, coiled and glittered on the hot sands like wandering 
jewels; every creature dying out of conscious life, left its per- 
petuated self behind it, and repeated its own youth in its young, 
according to its kind: but the Sphinx lived alone..... . Mightier 
and mightier grew the yearning within her, as tho fall moon floated 
upward from the east and west her dewy dreams over land and sea. 
The hour was come; the whole impulse and persistence of her nature 
Went ont in vivid life, and, filling the very stones which the winds 
had gathered and piled against ber breast, cleft them with its 
sentient spell, clothed them with lean flesh and wiry sinews, shaped 
them after the fashion of the Desert men, and sent them out alive 
with intellect and wil], but with hearts of flint, into the wide world, 
—the Sphinx’s children.” 

We have quoted these sentences because they strike the key- 
note of many, though not all, of the stories which follow. Miss 
Cooke generally chooses for her central figure a man or a woman 
who answers to the above description of the children of the 
Sphinx, and the artistic and ethical motive which is evidently a 
favourite is the gradual transformation of the heart of flint 
into a heart of flesh. True, her range is comparatively narrow, 
for while the Sphinx’s children have been known to all centuries 
and all lands, she confines herself to the nineteenth century 








* The Sphinz’s Children, and other People’s. By Rose Terry Cooke.— Misjits 
and Remnants. By L. D. Ventura and 8, Shevitch. Boston, U.8,A.: Ticknor 
and Co, London: Tribner and Co, 





and the little plot of New England; but within her chosen 
boundaries her handling has firmness, determinateness, and 
power, and it is the power which belongs to vivid veracity 
of portraiture, not that which is cheaply purchased by a 
choice of morbid or painful themes. The only story which leaves 
behind us a sense of unrelieved sadness is the one entitled 
“Too Late.” The heroine is a typical child of the Sphinx. 
She has a hard, silent, repellent nature which, however, has a 
slow, smouldering fire within that is fanned into a flame by a 
passion which has possessed her she hardly knows how. Fora 
time she is really alive ; she seems almost on the brink, or beyond 
the brink, of conscious happiness, and then comes a bolt from 
the blue, a suggestion conveyed in a letter received the very night 
before her marriage-morning, of something in her lover’s past 
which—so it seems to her—must for ever stand between them. 
In a moment her mind is made up; the door of her heart is 
locked ; she will not even see the sinner again, but sets her face 
firmly towards the long years of loveless life that lie ahead of her, 
never realising until the last moment of those long years has come, 
that through her hardness a soul has been left unsaved, and that 
it is now “too late.” The framework of the tale is, as will be seen, 
slight enough—indeed, all the stories are most unpretentiously 
simple in structure—its impressiveness lying entirely in its 
vivid portraiture of a soul left empty of love, and therefore 
of all true life. Equally powerful is the story of “ Aceldama 
Sparks,” though we feel the power of pleasant things less than 
that of painful ones. Aceldama’s father, the deacon, is another 
of the Sphinx’s children, and a more hopeless one than the 
heroine of “Too Late,” for he lacks the strong, stern sense of 
duty which gives a certain charm of dignity even to her fatal 
error; but hopeless as he is, he is at last redeemed by the per- 
sistent selfless ministry of the son whom he has always scorned ; 
and the tale of his redemption is conceived and told with a 
naturalness—a recognisable inevitableness—which at once lays 
hold of the imagination and never lets it go. Some of the stories 
have no visible relation to the title, and are lighter both in 
theme and in treatment than such studies as those of which we 
have been speaking; but everywhere we feel that we are dealing 
with a true artist, and not with a producer of pot-boilers of the 
kind with which similar volumes published in this country are 
generally filled. 


Misfits and Remnants is a much smaller book than The 
Sphinw’s Children, and has less of intellectual specific gravity ; 
but in satisfying adequacy of treatment it is quite equal to the 
volume just noticed. The Sphinz’s Children is not deficient in 
grace; many of the stories have touches of quiet beauty which 
testify tothe subtle skill of the light, well-trained hand; but 
we are impressed less by the grace than by the power. In the 
other little book, grace is in the ascendant; we are charmed 
rather than deeply moved, though there is no lack of that un- 
pretentious power which makes itself manifest in the perfect 
realisation of the special effect that is aimed at. One of the 
authors is evidently by birth an Italian, the other a Russian, 
and the authorship of each story is pretty well revealed by the 
nationalities of the various themes and characters, though there 
is a certain unity of style which suggests, perhaps erroneously, 
collaboration throughout. Such stories as “A Wrecked Life” 
and “‘Who Was He?” which we attribute to the Russian 
author, are richer in passionate vigour than some of their com- 
panions ; but we attribute to the same hand the light and bright 
story of “ Herr Baron,” the hero of Parisian society, who vanishes 
from the gay world to reappear as a waiter in a New York 
restaurant,—a tale which in airy daintiness of treatment is 
quite equal to anything in the book. The first story, with its 
delightful portrait of Peppino, the little shoeblack who becomes 
the good angel of his unfortunate compatriot, is our favourite 
among them all. It is conceived somewhat in the manner of 
Dickens; but the story is told with a simplicity which Dickens 
was too apt to sacrifice for the sake of some unreal and senti- 
mental touch. “Only a Dog” and “ Beppo” are much slighter 
—* Peppino” being not only the best, but the most elaborate 
of these studies—but they are rich in natural, unforced pathos, 
though the conclusion of the tale of the two poor children who 
are stolen from their Italian home to be murdered by the cruelty 
of a New York trafficker in white slaves, is almost too sad for art. 

We see from a recent number of Harper’s Magazine that Mr. 
W. D. Howells—who is singularly free from the domination 
of “the patriotic bias ”—agrees with us in giving the palm to 
his countrymen as tellers of short stories, and endorses our esti- 
mate of the potentialities of the short story as an art product. 
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True, those potentialities are not so great as those of the more 
elaborate novel; but that is no reason why they should be 
ignored. A cameo can never impress us in the same way that 
we are impressed by a colossal statue, but in its own way it can 
give both satisfaction and delight. And such studies as several 
of those of which we have been speaking are interesting not only 
in themselves, but in virtue of their suggestion that more may 
be made of the short story in the future than has ever been 
made of it in the past. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@—— 

We commend the enterprise, as we believe in the earnestness, of 
the conductors of the Westminster Review, who, in the sixty-fourth 
year of its existence, have changed it from a quarterly to a monthly 
magazine of the well-known type of the Nineteenth Century and 
Contemporary Review. It is probable that there is room in the 
literary world for a solid magazine, which is the organ of a 
cause or of certain views, and not merely a platform on which rival 
speakers succeed each other. But we hesitate to say that the West- 
minster Review in its new form will discharge this function. The bulk 
of the articles in the April number, though dealing with somewhat 
heavy subjects of the day, such as Egypt, the Imperial Institute, and 
the Bulgarian struggle for existence, seem too slight and amateurish, 
although there is out-of-the-way information, well condensed, in 
“ Physic in the Far East,” and argumentative force of the jerky sort 
in “The Protectionist Revival in Great Britain.” But it would be 
unfair to judge the new Westminster by its first number. 


A Day after the Fair. By William Cairns. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein aud Co.)—A briskly written story, well fitted to while away 
an hour of railway travel. But Mr. Cairns somehow gives one the 
impression of being able to do much better. He is evidently well 
read, and writes good English. 


M. de Laveleye’s interesting volumes, La Péninsule des Balkans, 
were reviewed at length in our columns on the occasion of their first 
appearance in book form, more than a year ago. They had previously 
appeared in the form of letters contributed to the Revue des deux 
Mondes, towards the end of the year 1885; but of these facts Mr. 
Gladstone can hardly have been aware, to judge from the opening 
sentence of the letter prefixed to the English version now before us, 
The Balkan Peninsula (T. Fisher Unwin), in which, under date 
January 27th, 1887, he writes :—‘‘I learn with particular satisfaction 
that you are about to publish a detailed work on the Balkan 
Peninsula.” The work in its present one-volume form, while 
considerably condensed, has two valuable additions in the shape 
of a good map and an introductory chapter on the most recent 
events, in which M. de Laveleye’s sympathies for the Bulgarians 
in their struggle for independence, and his indignation at the 
methods of Russian diplomacy, are expressed in the frankest 
manner. The excisions, while reducing the work to a convenient size, 
have not always been very judiciously executed. For example, it is 
decidedly misleading to omit the author’s indication as to the source 
of a good deal of his information about recent events in Bulgaria,— 
namely, the notorious book by M. Drandar. The translation is but an 
indifferent piece of workmanship, and abounds in blunders. Mrs. 
Thorpe often confuses ministére with ministre, renders massifs boisés, 
“immense forests ;” traqués, “tracked; toutefois, “always;” and, 
most curious error of all, translates Oesterreich, “Empire of the 
West.” But, in spite of these inaccuracies and the general 
angularity of the rendering, the work is a welcome and opportune 
contribution to contemporary political literature. 

Debreti’s House of Commons and Judicial Bench. Compiled and 
edited by Robert Henry Mair, LL.D. (Dean and Son.)—This useful 
publication, corrected up to February 14th, gives a short account 
(with armorial bearings when used) of all the Members of Parliament, 
and of the occupants of the Judicial Bench, a term in which not only the 
Judges of the Supreme Conrt, but County-Court Judges, Recorders, 
&c., are incladed, besides Metropolitan and Stipendiary Magistrates 
and Colonial Judges. An appendix supplies an explanation of 
“Technical Parliamentary Expressions.’ We may note that the 
number of Roman Catholic Members of Parliament is eighty-one. 
——The Liberal Year-Book, 1887. Edited by E. A. Judges. 
(Simpkin and Marshall.)—The editor “has made every effort to do 
justice to the views of all sections of the party,” an unquestionably 
difficult task, in which his success will be variously estimated. About 
the value and interest of the facts, however, which are here collected, 
there can be no doubt. 

Among the books in which are gathered up the results of the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition of last year, few will be more interest- 
ing than Reports on the Colonial Sections of the Ewhibition. Edited 
by H. Trueman Wood. (Clowes and Sons.)—The reports number 
twenty-three in all, and deal with a great variety of products and 
industries. Minerals, meat, grain, fruits, sugar, wine, tobacco, cotton, 





wool, are among the more important items. Looking through the 
report on “ Wine,’’ we see some interesting facts bearing on expendi. 
ture and returns. Fourteen acres of vineyard on the Hunter River 
(New South Wales) produce 2,000 gallons, sold on the spot at £400, 
‘The cost of cultivation is £112. A large vineyard (225 acres) in 
Victoria produces 50,000 gallons, giving at the same price £10,000, at 
a cost of £1,125. In the same Colony, a small vineyard of four acres 
gives 2,000 gallons. This would represent £500 at a cost of £24, 
These balances look satisfactory. Mr. Clare Sewell Read writes an 
interesting report on “ Dairy Products,” and Mr. H. Pasteur on 
“ Coffee and Cocoa.’? But the book is fall of valuable matter from 
beginning to end. 

Direcroriges, Erc.—The City of London Directory for 1887 (W. H, 
and L. Collingridge), besides the usual information given in publi- 
cations of this kind, supplies a ‘‘ Livery Companies’ Guide,’ which 
will be found interesting. Here are some of the incomes :—Gold- 
smiths, £59,112; Merchant Taylors, £27,067; Mercers, £77,143; 
Grocers, £32,236. The Mercers’ Livery consists of 107 persons (only 
voters for the City being included in this number), and these 107 
have forty names among them, there being fourteen Watneys, ten 
Smiths, eight Palmers, seven Collyers, six Hodsons and as many 
Suttons, and five Blakesleys. We observe that the late Dean of 
Lincoln (who died two years ago) appears in the list of assist- 
ants. Shelley and Co.’s Complete Press Directory (Shelley and 
Co.) describes itself as a ‘full and impartial guide to the Press 
of the United Kingdom.” It gives lists of newspapers, arranged 
first alphabetically, then according to towns, various particulars 
as to population, trade, manufactures, &c., being supplied under 
the head of each town. Finally comes a list of magazines and 
reviews published in town and country. The Catholic Year. 
Book, 1886, edited by John Oldcastle (Burns-and Oates), is a 
record of events interesting to the Roman Catholic Communion 
which occurred in 1886.——The Playgoer’s Pocket-Book : an Illustrated 
Record of the Dramatic Year, 1886. (J. and R. Maxwell.)——A BC 
Guide to the Civil Service, by J. Morris Catton (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.), gives an account of all appointments held in the Civil 
Service both at home and abroad, the emoluments, and the examina- 
tions, nominations, &c., by which they are obtained. Burdett’s 
Official Intelligence for 1887, by Henry C. Burdett (Spottiswoode and 
Co., and Effingham Wilson), “a carefully revised précis of information 
regarding all British, American, and Foreign Securities.” There 
must be between four and five thousand various securities enumerated 
in the alphabetical index. A variety of information is added relating 
to “ Taxation, Finance, and Legislation.””——-With this may be men- 
tioned Mathieson’s Vade-Mecum for Investors (Fred. C. Mathieson and 
Son), a volume containing ample information on all kinds of invest- 
ments; and Trustees’ Guide to Investments, by A. L. Ellis (Reeves 
and Turner). The position of a trustee is always thankless, and 
sometimes perilous, and Mr. Ellis is doing good service when he puts 
out this handy little book of caution and direction. 

Books REcEIVED.—We have received :—A Guide to English Pattern 
Coins, from Edward I. to Victoria, with Illustrations. (L. Upcott 
Gill.) ——The Practice of Interpleader by Sheriffs and High Bailiffs. By 
Daniel Warde. (Horace Cox.) Handbook of House Property and Fine 
Art (Crosby Lockwood), ‘a fourth edition, enlarged.” Solicitors’ 
Reports to Neat-of-Kin and Residuary Legatees. By Fred. Wood. (Horace 
Cox.) ——A Short History of the Primrose League. By One of the Staff. 
(Hatchards.)——Entertainment for Bazaars, Fancy Fairs, and Home 
Circles, By Charles Harrison. (Bemrose and Sons.)——The A BC 
of Photography, the twenty-second edition. (London Stereoscopic 
Company.) ——Vol. III. of Ward and Lock’s Industrial Self-Instructor 
(Ward and Lock), a work to which a number of experts contribute 
information as to the methods of producing all kinds of useful things. 
Housebuilding, farming, manufacturing, gardening, are among the 
arts which are here set forth. Without doubt a very useful book 
this, chiefly so, perhaps, to those who already know something, and 
who thus may be seeking to improve their technical skill.—— 
Daughters of the King, by 8. 8. Howlett (Nisbet and Co.), a plea, 
illustrated by some interesting narratives, for the Zenana Missioz. 
——Preludes to the Reformation, by the Rey. Arthur R, Pennington 
(Religious Tract Society), gives an account of the “decline of the 
power of the Papacy,” the attempts to bring about a reform of the 
Church, and the movements of Wiclif, Huss, &e. Mr. Pennington 
can hardly be treated seriously as a historian, giving as he does little 
more than one side of a question.——Canon Perry’s History of the 
Reformation in England (Longmans) stands on a different level. The 
author is a learned and judicious divine, who has made a special study 
of the period, and writes out of a full mind.——A_ Short History of 
Ireland. By Jane Emily Herbert. (G. Herbert, Dublin.) ——Annals 
of the Life of Shakespeare (Sampson Low and Co.) gives all that is 
known or can be reasonably conjectured about the great dramatist. 
The illustrations are noteworthy. 
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Kropotkine (P.), In Russ‘an and French Prisons, cr 8vo ...(Ward & Downey) 7/6 
Lock (J. B.), Dynamics for Beginners, 12mo Necandnndvanestdsdeeadancasatd (Macmillan) 2/6 
Macaulay (Dr.), Victoria, her Life and Reign, roy 870 .......s.eseeeeeees (R.T.8.) 10/6 
Maccoll (L. M.), Story Of Iceland, 12M0 ..s....seessecseeseecseeneeses (Rivingtons) 36 
Marshall (J.), Neurectasy ; or, Nerve-Stretching, 8vo .........(Smith & Elder) 3/6 
Moore (E. J.), Life and Reign of Queen Victoria, cr 8vo -..(Nicholson) 2/6 
Morris (L.), Songs of Britain, 12mM0.............cc-ccceeceeeeeses 0 





Murray (C. 0.), Life and Nature Studies, cr 8vo 
Newbigging (T.), Speeches and Addresses, cr 8vo .... 
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Potter (R.), Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics, Part II., 8vo 
Practical Dinners, by the “ G. C.,"? Cr 8V0.........sercccreersscesseseescoeseres (H 
Roberts (M.), The Western Avernus, cr 8vo ... 
Robertson (.), American Home-rule, 12mo 
Rylands (T.), Questions in Psychology, cr 8vo 














Scratchley (P.), Australian Defences and New Guinea, 8vo......... (Macmillan) 14/0 
Sophocles’ Antigone, Interleavea and Trans. by R. Broughton...(Shrimpton) 3/6 
Spens (W. U.), Employers and Employed, Law of, cr 8vo ..........4 (Maclehose) 14/0 
Stinde (J.), Buchholz Family, Part II., Cr 8V0 ........c:c0.ccccscsssseceeveeeeeces (Bell) 7/6 
Taylor (R. L.), Chemistry for Beginners, cr 8vo. (S. Low) 1/6 
Tooley (S. A.), Lives Great and Noble, Cr 870 ........ccceseeseeceeceeseeees (W. Scott) 2/6 
Winter (J. 8.), That Imp! 12mo. (F. V. White) 1/6 
Wood (W. 8.), Studies in St. Paul’s Epistle to Galatians, cr 8vo (Rivingtons) 4/0 
Wordsworth (C.), How to Read the Old Testament, 12mo ............ (S.P.C.K.) 2,0 
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“LIBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS. 


New Parrerns Post-FREE. 








“LIBERTY” SILKS and CASHMERES 
for the SPRING SEASON. 

“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
FABRICS, TAPESTRIES, MUSLINS, 
and CURTAINS. 

ALL NEW DESIGNS and CHOICE 
COLOURINGS. 


PatTERNS Post-FREE. 


East India House 
sate ae } REGENT STREET, W. 





ae Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | coe 


Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 
SM ED LEY’S TENNANT, M.B. 
ai Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. 
| Covered Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. | Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 








LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


JPRIEDRICHSHALL. 
THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 
“The most suitable aperient 
for prolonged use.’’ 
“ After twenty years’ use, 
I appreciate it as highly as 
ever.” 





PROFESSOR SEEGEN says :— 
P2®OFESsOR VIRCHOW says :— 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The HUNDRED and SEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 
Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s; Illustrated Catalogue, 1s, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RENOR GALLE RY, 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTY- 
NUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the 
CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN, _Admission, Is.” 
OCIETE @AQUARELLISTES FRANCAIS.—NOW 
OPEN, the FRENCH WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION, in 
the GOUPIL GALLERY (Messrs. Boussod Valadon and Co.), 116 and 117 New 
Bond Street. Over 250 Water-Colour Drawings by the First French Artists. 
Admission, 1s; Season Tickets, 53 ; Catalogue,6d. Open only for a few days longer, 


EV. S. A. BARNETT, of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, would 
be glad to hear of a MAN in ORDERS willing to bear responsibility, who 
would join in the CARE of the PARISH. Stipend, nothing, or £200. 
OLL ¥ bi agi Be re HAMPSTEAD. 
_Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, April 27th. 


UMMER TERM, 1887.—Miss S. W. CASE and Miss M. J. 
MATHESON will REOPEN their SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, May 4th. 
—Heath Brow, Hampstead, N.W. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE will 


be COMPETED for in JULY.—For particulars, address the Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


RIVATE TUITION, in the South of London, in Classics, 
English, and Mathematics, by a Camb. Grajuate in Honours,—Address, 
J. H. ROSE, M.A., Aboyne, Bedford Hill, Balham, S.W. 



































W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION ‘to 
fill up VACANCIES on the Foundation and Exhibitions will BEGIN on 
JUNE 14th.—For particulars, apply tothe HEAD MASTER. 


SE LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


) ee LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOSI- 
TION and READING.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time disengaged 

for Lecture Courses, Readings, and Practice Classes in Schools. 

reads with private pupils.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


RACTICAL TRAINING for English or for Colonial 

Farming, Breeding and Management of Live Stock, Dairying, Estate 

Carpentry, Blacksmith’s Work, Mensuration, &c.—For Prospectus, apply, Messrs. 
KEMBLE and STUART, East Harptree, Bristol. 


REPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 

(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square.—The SUMMER TERM 

COMMENCES on THURSDAY, April 21st — Prospectuses forwarded on applica- 
tion to Miss WOODMAN (Mrs. George Davenport). 


S- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (four of 

£50, one of £30, one of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 

Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1887.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 











Miss Drewry 














ORTHING.—LAUSANNE HOUSE, Park Crescent. 

—F. BOND, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 

PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention paid to Modern Languages, 

French taught by a resident French Governess.—For terms and particulars, 
apply as above. 

LDENHAM GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, Elstree, Herts. 

—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the average value of 

£30, for three years, open to boys under 15, will be COMPETED for on MAY 

9th and 10th.—For particulars, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head 


Master. 
COLLEGE EDINBURGH. 








ETTES 


A number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £30, will be OPEN 
for COMPETITION in JULY to Boys between 11 and 15.—For particulars, 
apply to HEAD MASTER. 





DUCATION in GERMANY.—Miss MINNA WAGNER, 
P Villa Friedberg, 7 Neuberg, Wiesbaden, RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES for education. Evglish, French, and German 
conversation, and highest educational advantages. Professors attend. Home 
comforts, Healthy climate. Villa with private park on high ground. Excellent 
references.—For particulars, apply as above. 


Oo UT & BNSLELNGT O Hie 
TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1 TREBOVIR ROAD, 8.W. (close to Earl’s Court Station). 
ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY CLASSES under the direction of Mrs. W. 
R. COLE. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 2nd, 
A Separate House adjoining for Boarders. 


T PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
1 PEMBRIDGE VILLAS, BAYSWATER, W. 

Mr. E. C. EDDRUP, M.A., late Exhibitioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and late Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s Preparatory School, West Kensington, 
PREPARES BOYS for the Entrance and Foundation Scholarship Examinations 
at St. Paul’s School. 

Arrangements have been made for the pupils of this School to have the use of 
the large recreation ground of the West Kensington School on half-holidays, 
for cricket, gymnastics, &. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN for MIDSUMMER TERM on TUESDAY, 
April 26th. 


IR WILLIAM TURNER’S GRAMMAR - SCHOOL, 
COATHAM, REDCAR, 
(On the bracing York-hire Coast.) 
Heap Master—ARTHUR PRYCE, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. 
Seconp Master—A. C. TOFTS, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb. 

Tuirp Form—G. R. KIRWAN, B.A., Scholar of St. Cath. Coll., Camb. 
Sreconp Form—W. T. UNDERWOOD, A.C.P., London University. 
Drawine—J. W. WATSON, School of Art, Middlesbrough, 
Sineinc—CHARLES CAREY, Professor of Music, Coatham, 

Fees for board and tuition, £50 to £55 per annum, according to age. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, April 26th, 1887. 

“ Fifteen boys were entered for the recent Cambridge Local Examinations from 
this School; fourteen passed, and of these, eight took honours, and one senior 
candidate obtained the first place in all England.” _ 

















YPE-WRITING executed on the Hammond Machine. 


Extracts taken from Books in the British Museum.—For terms, address, 








“ ©, I. HL,’ 53 Kimberley Road, Clapham, 8.W. 
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OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. FIFTY STUDENT'S will be 
ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department and 
Two in the Indian Telezgraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Kstablished by Royal Charter, 1845, for the Professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with list of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

There is a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 24th, 1887. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
PresipENT—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 

The object of this College is to enable Students at the earliest practicable age, 
and at a moderate cost,to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be taken at 19. 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with an Extra Term in the Long 
Vacation), including all necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, are 
£84 per annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


O V E R Cc O L L E @G@ E. 
Hrap Master—Rev. W. BELL, M.A. 

A high-class Public School on moderate terms. Successes direct in 1886 
are three Open Scholarships and Open Exhibition at Oxford and Cambridge ; 
Ist, 2nd, and 70th places for Woolwich; all (4) candidates passed into Sandhurst 
in 1885. Entrances to Indian Civil Service. Junior School, excellent Music, 
Chapel, Library, Laboratory, Workshop, Gymnasium, Fives-Courts, Sea-Bathing. 

Scholarships tenable in the School and at the Universities. 

Special Classes for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Army Preliminary, 

Each boy has a separate bed-room. 

Boarders are taken by the Head Master, by C. E. Sparke, M.A., and by E, 
Thornton Littlewood, M.A.—Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


W ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, S.W. 


The SUMMER SESSION commences MAY Ist. A SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP 
value £40 is offered for competition. The Examination will be in Chemistry 
(Organic and Inorganic) and Physics, and will be held on April 30th. In Sep- 
tember, Entrauce Scholarships, value £89 and £40, will be offered for competition. 

Students entering in the summer (except those who bave already obtained a 
Scholarship) are aliowed to compete for the Entrance Exhibitions in the following 
September. 

Fees, £100 in one sum on entrance, or 100 guineas in two payments, or £115 in 
five pryments. No extras except parts for Dissection and Class of Experimental 
Physics.—For Prospectuses and particulars, apply to 

H. B. DONKIN, M.B., Dean. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIKLS, Limited, 
Birmingham. Heap Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. The School 
Course includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High School curri- 
culum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work; Drawing; Class- 
Singing and Harmony; Needlework and Physical Exercises. The New Build- 
ings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. School hours, 9.15 to 1.0; 
optional and extra subjects inthe afternoon. Scale of Fees :—Four tosix guineas 
a Term, according to age. Special arrangements for Boarders can be made.— 
Prospectuses, and other information, can be obtained from the SECRETARY. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES APRIL 26th, 1887. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


Bruce CASTLE, ner TOTTENHAM. 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
Sreconp Master—Rev. O. PHILPOTT, M.A. 
Bursar—P. D. RICHARDS. 

The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &c., of School. 

In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. Splendid 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). 

NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 


REPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—Mr. W. H. 
WRIGHT, B.A., Keble College, Oxford, and Mr. G. H. COBB, B.A. (late 
Exhbibitioner. Oriel College, Oxford), RECEIVE a LIMITED NUMBER of 
PUPILS at GISBURNE HOUSE, Langley Park, Watford, Herts. The house is 
distant one mile from Watford Junction (L. and N.-W. Railway, main line), 
Terms moderate. TERM COMMENCES MAY 12th. 























WANSEA HARBOUR TRUST.—FOUR per CENT. 
SWANSEA HARBOUR STOOK, redeemable July Ist, 1946.—The Swansea 
Harbour Trustees are now issuing at par, in sums of £50 and upwards, a further 
allotment of Swansea Harbour Stock, bearing fixed interest at the rate of £4 per 
centum per annum, and redeemable at par on the Ist day of July, 1916. The 
nterest is payable half-yearly by warrants posted to the Stockholders, The 
object of this issue is to replace Terminable Debentures and Bonds now current 
at higher rates of interest, and about to be redeemed in pursuance of the Swansea 
Harbour Act, 1886. Further particulars and forms of application can be obtained 
from the under-signed, 


Harbour Offices, Swansea. FRANCOIS JAMES, Clerk. 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
0} A S E 8 N DIN @G. 


for BI 
Price 2s 6d each, 

May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 

1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





‘KO LET.—Very attractive, well-fitted HOUSE, containing 
good dining and drawing, five bed, and bath rooms ; good offices. Situation 
exceptionally pleasant distance between the Parks, Lord’s Grounds, &c., and 
offering superior accommodation to anything to be obtained in flats. Rent, £68 
nag Did letter only, for order to view, to Mr. EVANS, 100 Southampton 
ow, W.C. 


ALEXANDER RALEIGH’S WORKS, 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, Second Edition, price 33 6d. 


ALEXANDER RALEIGH: 
Records of his Life. 
Edited by MARY RALEIGH. 


In crown 8¥0, price 7s 6d, 
FROM DAWN TO THE PERFECT DAY, 
Second Edition, crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 
7128 Wat tO THES CET. 
Twelith Edition, in crown Svo, price 7s 6d. 
QUIET RESTING-PLACKS. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 43 6d. 
THE BOOK OF ESTHER. 
In crown 8yo, Third Edition, price 4s 6d. 
THE LITTLE SANCTUARY. 
In feap. 8v0, price 33 6d. 

REST FROM CARE AND SORROW. 
Third Edition, Enlarged, feap. 8vo, price 33 61. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE WEARY AND 
THE SORROWFUL. 


Third Edition, feap. 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


THE STORY OF JONAH. 








Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


0o.L D PARIS. 





PARI §&. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, and accompanied with 
Preface and Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKH, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 
LIST OF THE PLATES. 
6. Le Pont au Change—Second State. 
7. Rue des Chantres. 
8. St. Etienne du Mont, 


1. Le Stryge. 

2. La Morgue. 

3. L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, 
4, La Galerie de Notre Dame, 9. Le Petit Pont. . 

5. Le Pont au Change. 10. Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie, 


Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C.; and 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 36 Piccadilly, W. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leiau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 


Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post, 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





FURNISH ON 


ORMAN and STACEY’S SYSTEM. 
—1, 2, or 3 Years’ Credit. Payable by instal- 
ments. This simple and economical system commends 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


RY’S 
URE 


itself to all, and is admitted to be the most satisfac- | 


tory method. 
kind. Selections from genuine wholesale manufac- 
turers, who deliver goods free. Deposit not neces- 
sary. Full particulars post-free. Personal applica- 
tions solicited. 
Offices: 79 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branches at 121 Pall Mall, & 9 Liverpool 8t., E.C. 


URES of DISEASES of the CHEST 
by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS — 
M., T. Wiles, Market Deeping, writes:— Your valua- 
ble Wafers are very efficient for chest diseases. I 
have tried them myself, and recommended them to 
several friends, and proved their beneficial effects.’’ 
In asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
rheumatism, and all hysterical and nervous com- 
laints, instant relief and a rapid cure is given by the 
afers, which taste pleasantly. Sold by all Druggists 
at 1s 1d and 2s 9d per box. 





No registration or publicity of any | 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Though 
good health is preferable to high honour, how 


| regardless people often are of the former—how 


| covetous of the latter. 
| drain away ere maturity is reached, through ignorance 





Many suffer their strength to 


of the facility afforded by these incomparable Pills of 
checking the first untoward symptoms of derange- 
ment, and reinstating order without interfering in 
the least with their pleasure or pursuits, To the 
young especially it is important to maintain the high- 
est digestive efficiency, without which the growth is 
stunted, the muscles become lax, the framo feeble, 
and the mind slothful. The removal of indigestion 
by these Pills is so easy that none save the most 
thoughtless would permit it to sap the springs of life. 





‘1S meen 
foo. 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as & 
substitute for tea for young persons.”’—Sir Cuas. A. 
Cameron, President Ro College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 
pt Aa OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on —— to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London’ Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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The List of Applications for Debentures will be Opened on Monday, April 25th, and Closed on or before Saturday, 
April 30th, for both Town and Country. 





Nore 1.—The Vendors agree to accept the whole of the purchase- 

money in Ordinary Shares of the Company. 

2.—They guarantee a minimum profit of £8 per ton of quartz 
crushed from the Santa Rosa Mine. A surface sample of 
this ore taken by Mr. Boyd, and assayed by Messrs. 
Johnson, Matthey, and Co., gave over 30z. of gold to 
the ton of ore. 

3.—The property extends over nearly Five Hundred Thousand 
Acres. 

4,—Assays have given from 1 to 21 oz. of gold to the ton. 





Note 5.—The Vendors deposited in London 50,000 francs (nearly 
£2,000), to pay the expenses of a competent English 
Engineer to go to San Domingo to inspect their pro- 
perty, and to verify or otherwise their statements as to 
its value. For that purpose Robert Nelson Boyd, Esq,., 
M.Inst.C.E., F.R.G.8., F.G.S., a Miniog Engineer of 
great experience and high repute (Consulting Engi- 
neer to Sir George Elliott, Bart., M.P.), was selected, 
and his reports bear out in every material particular 
the statements of the owners as to its immense value. 


Mr. Boyd says :—“ From the Santa Rosa Mine alone £120,000 per annum profit should be made by crushing only about 15,000 tons per 


annum.” 


Mr. Boyd says :—“ There are more than 20 lodes of gold upon the property.” 
The Vendors certify that they have expended upwards of £20,000 upon the property. 





THE WEST INDIAN GOLD-MINING CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companics’ Acts, 1862 to 1886. 


CAPITAL, £350,000, IN SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


‘ISSUE of £50,000 TEN per CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS of £50 EACH (being part of an authorised issue 
of £100,000), ranking in priority to £350,000 Share Capital, payable—£5 on application, and the balance one week after allotment. 


These Debentures are convertible into Shares of equal nominal 
value, at the option of the holder, at any time within five years from 
the date of issue, and unless so converted within the time limited, 
are thereafter redeemable by annual drawings during the following 
five years, at the price of £55 per £50 Debenture. 

Two years’ interest at 10 per cent. will be lodged with the Trustees 
before the issue of the debentures. The interest is payable quarterly. 


The first quarterly payment will be due and payable on August Ist | 


next. 





The Debentures are a firat charge upon the freehold land and other 
property of the Company, machinery, buildings, revenues, &c., both 
present and future. 

235,000 Shares are also offered for public subscription, payable— 
23 6d on application; 53 on allotment; and the balance one month 
after. These Shares are offered to the public only in order to comply 
with the rules of the London Stock Exchange ; the Vendors having 
agreed and being wishful to take the whole of the purchase-price in 
Shares of the Company, at the option of the Directors. 





TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE-HOLDERS, 


H.R. and MS.H. the Prince of Mantua and Montferrat, Elgin Avenue, London, W. 
Sir Howard W. E]phinstone, Bart., St. Alban’s Place, Charles Street, London, 
§.W., and The Lawn, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


DIRECTORS. 

Colonel Hughes-Hallett, M.P., 108 Cromwell Road, South Kensington, and 
Carlton Club. 

John Greenbank, Esq., 19a Coleman Street, E.C., Director Brazil Great Southern 
Railway Company. 

Harry F. Giles, Esq., C.E., 26 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W., and 
Surbiton, Surrey. 

Sir Kingsmill Grove Key, Bart., Director Mutual Life Assurance Society, The 
Rookery, Streatham, 


BankERS. 
Messre, Martin and Co., 68 Lombard Street, E.C. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs, Bayldon and Beasley, 7 Angel Court, Tarogmorton Stroet, E.C., and 
Stock Exchange. 
BuLiion BROKERS. 
Mesers. Pixley and Abell, 27 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


SOLIcIToR. 
W. F. Tarn, Esq., 15 Philpot Lane, London, E.C. 
: AuDITORS. 
Messrs. Spain, Brothers, and Co., 76 Coleman Street, London, E.C., Chartered 
Accountants, 
ConsULTING ENGINEER. 
R. Nelson Boyd, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., F.R.G.S., and F.G.S.. 7 Westminster 
Chambers, London, S8.W. 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES (pro tem.) 
John J. Dann, Esq., 139 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 





ABRIDGED 


This Company has been formed to acquire an extensive Gold-Mining Property, | 


extending over about 500,000 acres (nearly 800 English square miles) in the auri- 
ferous and fertile Island of San Domingo. 

The property consists of the Gold-Mining rights over about 290,000 acres of 
auriferous land, granted in perpetuity, and known as “ Mana,” ‘* Anacaona,” 
and “Santa Rosa,’’ and also the exclusive right to take gold from the valley, 
creeks, banks, and bed of the River Isabella, covering about 240,000 acres, also 
granted in perpetuity, subject to a royalty of only 2 per cent, on the value of the 
ores extracted. 

The “ Mana” Concession covers an area of about 120,000 acres, and is within 
25 miles of the flourishing City of San Domingo, and upon which more than 20 
lodes of gold have been discovered ; it has assayed from one to ten ounces of gold 
to the ton, 

The “ Anacaona’”’ Concession covers an area of about 120,000 acres, and is adja- 
cent to the foregoing, 

The “Santa Rosa”’ covers an area of about 50,000 acres, and is within 16 miles 
of San Domingo City. A lode of extraordinary richness has been discovered’on 
this property, at a depth of only about 16 feet, and has been traced for upwards 
of 330 lineal yards, and is over one yard in width. Assays have given from 1 to 
21 ounces of gold to the ton of quartz. 

The ‘‘ Isabella’ Concession grants the exclusive right over about 240,000 acres 
to take gold from the valley, creeks, and course of the River Isabella. 

The Vendors have agreed to accept the whole of the purchase price in Ordinary 
Shares of the Company, and paid down in London 50,000 francs (nearly £2,000), 
to cover the expenses of an independent engi to inspect and report upon the 
Property. Mr. R. Nelson Boyd, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., of No. 7 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, one of the most competent mining engineers of the day, was 
sent to San Domingo, and the result of his examination is the most complete con- 
firmation of the Vendors’ statements. He cabled as follows :— 

er Property looks splendid.”* 

. The representations of the Vendors are substantially correct.” 

7 The indications are that gold exists on this property in abundance.” 

Timber and water are abundant and labour cheap.” 








PROSPECTUS. 


“In my opinion you have a most valuable property.” 

** Concessions acknowledged by Government officials to be all in order.” 

Professor Lyonnet, who was twice sent out by the French Minister of Marine, 
says :—‘* Not a single country unites within itself a greater variety of mines. 
Nature has left nothing to be desired in the mineral region.” 

The Island of San Domingo is now undergoing mest important commercial 
developments. One railway of 65 miles is being constructed between Samana 
Bay, one of the finest harbours in the world, and Santiago, and the Government 
has recently granted a concession for another of 24 miles from the City of San 
Domingo to the City of San Cristobal, which latter city is within about five miles 
of the Santa Rosa Mine. 

The Directors propose to work the Mines of ‘‘Santa Rosa” and “‘ Mana”’ 
immediately. 

The Directors will be prepared to let portions of the property to subsidiary 
Companies, and from the immense area at their disposal, profitable returns may 
be expected from this source also. 

The consideration to be paid for the entire property, including plant, the works 
already done, surveys, plans, &c., is fixed at £300,000, payable, at the option of 
the Directors, either entirely in Ordinary Shares, or partly in cash and partly in 
Ordinary Shares. The Vendors pay all expenses of promotion excopt brokerage 
and cost of incorporation and registration, and a Contract has been entered into, 
dated the 22nd day of March, 1887, which is made between the Vendors, Messrs. 
J. B. Leca and Aaron Strauss, who are the original owners, of the one part, and 
the Company of the other part. 

The statements in this Prospectus are based on reports, estimates, plans, 
maps, and documents now in the possession of the Company’s Solicitor, and 
which may be inspected by intending subscribers. 

Applications for Shares should be made by letter, or on the Company's printed 
form, with the deposit on Shares of 2s 6d per Share, on Debentures of £5 per 
Debenture, either to the Bankers, Brokers, Directors, or Secretary. 

If no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full. 

An official quotation on the Stock Exchange will be daly applied for. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association, and also copy of the above Con- 
tract, can be seen at the Solicitor’s Offices, 
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FOUR-AND-A-HALF per CENT. DEBENTURE 


STOCK. 
HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 

Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 

fully subscribed. 

The Company confines its loans strictly to first-class 
mortgages, and does not advance on produce of any 
description, and can only borrow to the extent of its 
uncalled capital and reserve fund. 

DIRECTORS, 
ARTHUR FLOWER, Esq. (Chairman), Director of 
the Union Bank of Australia. 
Charles Cave Cave, Esq., Messrs. Prescott, Oave, 

Buxton, Loder, and Co. 

Charles Richard Fenwick, Hsq., Director of the 

Bank of Australasia, 

John Sherriff Hill, Esq., Director of the Union Bank 
of Aastralia. 
Clarence Shirreff Bayard Hilton, Esq., Messrs, 

Miles, Brothers, and Co. 

Richard Philpott, Esq., Director of the Bank of 

Australasia, 

Albert Ricardo, Esq., Deputy-Chairman of the Uni- 
versal Marine Insurance Company, Limited. 
John Sanderson, Esq., Director of the Bank of 

Australasia. 

BANkEERS, 
Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 

Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and Bank of Scotland, 

Lothbury, E.C. 





The DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for a further amount of DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 44 per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

GERALD YOUNG, Secretary. 


ION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 





LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
PAA-ap OApital ..cccrccevocscosecsseee . £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund..........00..++ Sbehesin hee: 980,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 
particulars of which will be furnished on applica- 
tion. The limit of this issue is £500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock Deposits free 


of charge, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London. 
January, 1887, 


HCENTX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
— claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM OC. et Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 

mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 








DIVISION of PROFITS, 1887, 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Claims Paid, £6,800,000, 
Funds, £4,280,000. 
Profits Declared, £3,400,000. 
All now insuring will participate in the Division of 
Profits on November 20th next. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
E FP Pf 8s 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE, 





Now ready, price 4s, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
APRIL, 1887. 
ConTENTS. 

1, THe ApocRYPHAL CHARACTER OF THE MOABITE 
Stone. With an Illustration. By the Rev. A. 
Lowy, Secretary to the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion. 

2, Frencu Canapa. By J. G. Bourinot, Clerk to 
the Dominion House of Commons, 

8. THE SuBsEcTS OF THE ByZANTINE Empire. By 
D. Bikelas. 

4, Tue Gas INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED KINGpom. 
By Thomas Newbigging, C.E. 

5. THOMAS OF ERCELDOUNE, 

6. Recent ARCHEOLOGY IN Evsora. 

7. Proressor LE Norrt’s NEw THEORY OF REASON. 
By T. B. Saunders. 

8. E@yPT UNDER THE ENGLISH INVASION, 

9, CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

10, SumMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, Paisley, and 12 Paternoster 

Row, London, 

pas QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No, 328, is published THIS DAY. 

CONTENTS. 

1, THe CHARACTER OF SHELLEY, 

2. THe Non-JURORS, 

3. NaTIonaL BioGRaPuHy, 

4, SUFFOLK, 

5. Hoppes oF MALMESBURY. 

6. COMPETITION IN WHEAT-GROWING. 

7. CHRISTOPHER PLANTIN, THE ANTWERP PRINTER, 

8. Ena@tisH HistoORY FROM PEEL TO PALMERSTON. 

9. bs NaTIoNaAL LEAGUE AND THE Law OF THE 

AND. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
a 
CONTENTS. 


1, Count VitztHuM’s REMINISCENCES OF §t, 
PETERSBURG AND LONDON. 

2. RarLway PROBLEMS. 

38. THe SEVENTH EArt OF SHAFTESBURY. 

4. THe CORRESPONDENCE OF GINO CAPPONI. 

5. ConpER’s SYRIAN STONE-LORE. 

6. GARDINER’s HISTORY OF THE GREAT CiviIL War. 

7. THE CONQUEST OF BuRMA. 

8. Tue Service OF MAN AND THE SERVICE OF 
CHRIST. 

9, Scornanp as Ir Was anp As Ir Is, 

10. THE CONTEST FOR THE UNION. 

London: LoneMANs, GREEN, and Co. 





Now ready. 
EDINBURGH 
No. 333. 


REVIEW, 





Now ready, price 6d. 
» Fite MAGAZINE, 
No. 55, MAY. 
ConTENTS. 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. By H. Rider Haggard, Author 
of ‘*She,”’ “King Solomon’s Mines,” “ Jess,” &c. 
Chaps. 13-15. 

Count VitztHum’s JourRNALS. By George W. E. 
Russell. 

Tue Ban-SHEE: A BALLAD OF ANCIENT ERIN. By 
W. Alliugham, 

JENNY Brooke. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 

AMONG THE ‘THOUSAND IstAnDs.” By Grant Allen. 

TRADITIONS oF NEEDWOOD Forest. By the Rev. 
Hugh Bennett. 

TuraLpom.—I. By Julian Sturgis. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 


HE SPHINX, a Weekly Organ of 
Earnest Political Thought and Moderate Political 
Opinion, will BEGIN to APPEAR on SATURDAY, 
April 23rd. Price 3d. 
Inquiries should be addressed to, and copies ordered 
from, the Publisher, Mr. E, W. ALLEN, 4+ Ave Maria 
Lane, London. 














Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 
; TTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.8., &c. 
London: G. MitcHeLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
aed Street; and Simpxin and Oo., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 





Just published, 8vo, 180 pp., price 1s 6d. 

N CERTAIN HINDRANCES to 
WISDOM in STATESMANSHIP. By H. 
STRICKLAND ConsTABLE, Author of “ Hints to Country 


Bumpkins,” &c. 
London: Hatcnarps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


Just Enlarged by a Second Part, 4s. 
UTOBIOGRAPHY of an INDE- 
PENDENT MINISTER. 

‘“*The story may suggest some useful thoughts to 
those who hastily assume that Church administration 
would be simpler and more effective in an unestab- 
lished religions organisation.” —Guardian. 

Witurams and Nora@arte, London and Edinburgh. 


Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, 
oe BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 

From 35 Guineas upwards, 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free. 





HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Newly decorated throughout, and to a great 
extent refurnished. 250 apartments. Magnificent 
dining-rooms, elegant drawing-rooms, large reading- 
room, capacious billiard-room (two tables), and com- 
fortable smoking-room., All on the ground floor, 
Specia] preparations for Easter. 


Full descriptive Tariff on application to the 


WALTER SCOTT'S 
SERIALS. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, 


“Mr, Scott has made himself conspicuous by the 
astonishing cheapness, and also the neat appearance, 
of his rei ?— Athen 





VOLUMES FOR MAY (ready April 25th), 
GREAT WRITERS— 
LIFE of SAMUEL JOHN- 


SON. By Colonel F. Grant, 


LIBRARY EDITION OF “GREAT WRITERS,” 


Printed on large paper of extra quality, in handsome 
binding, demy 8vo, price 2s 6d per volume, 





CAMELOT SERIES— 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 


Edited, with Introduction, by ALICE ZIMMER, 


CANTERBURY POETS— 
The POETICAL WORKS 


of HEINE. A Volume of Translations, 
Selected and Arranged, with an Introduction, 
by Mrs, FrRIELIGRATH KROEKER. 
PROSPECTUSES, WITH LIST OF VOLUMES 
ISSUED, ON APPLICATION. 





Ready early in May, crown 8vo, about 500 pp., 4s 6d. 


For a SONG’S SAKE, and 


other Stories. ay the late Puitrep Bourke 
Marston. With Memoir by WILt1Am SuHarp, 


London: 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


ZANIGMA VIT&E: 
OR, CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN THOUGAT. 


By JOHN WILSON, MA, 
Late of Abernyte, Scotland. 

“Evidently the work of a thoughtful and refined 
mind, The author, it is plain, has reflected long and 
deeply on the mysteries of life, and he has given us 
in this volume the fruit of much earnest thought and 
reflection,’”’—Scotsman. 


London: 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





DR. HATCH’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE GROWTH OF 
INSTITUTIONS. 
By Rev. EDWIN HATCH, D.D., 
Reader in Ecclesiastical History, Oxford. 


London: 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


CHURCH 


Fourth Edition, 3s 6d, pp. 670, Enlarged and Revised. 
HAZELL’S ANNUAL CYCLOPZADIA, 
1887. 


Containing about 2,000 Concise and Explanatory 
Articles on every Topic of Current, Political, 
Social, and General Interest. 

“Tt contains a vast mass of information in a small 
compass,.”’—Atheneum. 
“So handy, so cheap, and so trustworthy.”— 


Standard, 
London: 


HAZELL, WATSON, and VINEY, Limited, 
52 Long Acre, W.C.; 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 





‘‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OOULIST 
OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Rarl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq. M.P., Dr. Rad ff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &e. 
Pamphlet, “The Eye in Health and Disease, ste 
free, contains suggestions to those suffering from 
defective vision, BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 








MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon, 


St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St. Glasgow. 
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A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE BY A NEW WRITER. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, price 3s 6d. 


VERSES OF COUNTRY AND TOWN. 
By ROWE LINGSTON. 
Town’ are the work of a poetical mind. They express i 
smite bse. — a love of vountry sights and Sonte.”--Welminde Review. a 
«The pretty descriptive poem * My Cat’ has the completeness of portraiture.”—Saturday Review. 
«There is, for instance, his ‘ East Country Hunting Song,’ which every ardent pursuer of the fox might 
get by heart.”"—Scotsman. 
“Mr, Lingston has a true sympathy with Nature and a real knack of writing. His description of a fox- 


hunt from the point of view of the fox is very well done, and proves that he is not only a poet, but a true 
sportsman as well.”—Glasgow Herald, 


“The picture of awakening Spring that commences this volume is delicately yet vividly touched. A brighter 
little poem would be hard to find than the one treating of the relative merits of England’s fair counties,”’— 
Morning Post. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 ann 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTEES. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev.the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK, 


. DrreEcTors, 
CuarrmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputr-CHainmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. Hon, and Rev. Oanon GREY, M.A. 

The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 

GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 

Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A, 

Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A, Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A, 

» Esq., M.A, The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 

The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 

Rey, C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Hon, HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A, Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 

The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 

Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M A, Rev. Prebendary WACK, D.D. 

Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A, The DEAN of YORK. 
Puysicran—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1886, 














Total Funds - on pe . " eee ee £8,378,123 
Total Annual] Income ... an aa ‘i ace “a <a ooo ne 357,427 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ... ‘i iss 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Manag t; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured, 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 
amongst the Clergy. 








Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 


























a cr —with full Profits ——-——~-, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 
Be AGE, | £4 ¢ AGE, | £84 
one 25 | 20 1 8 25 16618 

30 | 23 3 4 30 | 18 10 10 

35 2610 0 35 21 4 

: 40 | 31 1 8 40 2417 6 

$ 45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 

¢ 50 | 43.13 4 50 34 19 2 


ay Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be 
4 obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





SOAP.) (SOAP. 


P E A R S’ 


a SOAP.] (SOAP. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM, 


LIEBIG 
wt COMPANY’S 


post-free on 
EXTRACT 


application to the 
Company, 

OF MEAT, 

*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 





U8E 





Avenne, London, 
RC. 





9 Fenchurch 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN 
NEW LIST. 


AND (0.’s 


Just published, 21s, large S8vo, 432 pp., with Steel 
Portrait and Facsimile Letter. 


LIFE OF ROSINA, 
LADY LYTTON. 


With numerous Extracts from her MS. Autobiography 
and other Original Documents, 
Published in Vindication of Her Memory, 
By LOUISA DEVEY, 
Literary Executrix to the Dowager Lady Lytton. 





EXTRACTS FROM PREFACE. 

‘Lady Lytton made me her executrix, and 
left to me the whole of her papers with the strict 
charge that on no pretext, however plausible and 
apparently truthful, should they be permitted to 
pass into the hands of the Lytton family. I 
should therefore have been guilty of a treachery 
towards my dead friend, of which I hope Iam 
incapable, had I not made an effort to vindicate 
her memory from the slanders which have 
blackened it so long. This effort having failed, 
there remained to me the alternative of con- 
structing out of the other materials at my dis. 
posal a short record of the life of this much- 
wronged woman..,....I emphatically deny that I 
am actuated by a wish to pander to morbid 
curiosity or to gain notoriety. The task — 
me I regard as a sacred trust...... I wish to show 
that she was not the aggressor, but for many 
yearsthe patient victim of undeserved oppression. 
At thirty-four she was left to battle with the 
world alone: her children were taken from her : 
her ewistence was rendered miserable by the 
calumnies of society and the callous indifference 
of those whose duty it was to protect her; and, 
at the very zenith of her husband’s fame, she, 
who should have graced his triumph, was 
immured by his orders in a private madhouse.” 

‘* Itis unfortunate that the present Lord Lytton 
took steps twe years ago to restrain the publica- 
tion of his father’s letters to his wife. The result 
is that we are unable to test Miss Devey’s 
statements by the best possible evidence. Now 
that the unhappy controversy has been raised 
once more it will hardly be suffered to rest...... 
Ti must be admitted that Miss Devey’s volume, 
although it contains much unpleasant matter, 
cannot be read without genuine interest...... 
Lady Lytton, with all her shortcomings of 
temper and character, was an affectionate, 
warm-hearted, » and quick-witted woman 
possessed of no small literary skill, a cultivated 
taste, and a genuine sense of humour.”— 
STANDARD. 

** A book of painful interest.”—Sr. JamMEs’s 
GAZETTE. 
Now ready. ] [At all Bookstalls. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN on HOME-RILE. 


HOME-RULE and the IRISH QUES- 
TION. By the Right Hon, Josrrpn CHAMBERLAIN, 
M.P. 312 pp., crown 8vo, 1s. 

Contents :—Ireland before the Land Act—Ireland 
after the Land Act—Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill 

—His Land-purchase Bill—Reunion, a Suggestion ; &. 


Now ready.] Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. [At all Booksellers’. 
PARNELL and his ISLAND. By 


GrorGE Moorg, Author of “A Mummer’s Wife,” 

ConTEnTS :—Dublin Castle—A Country House—The 

Landlord—The Tenant Farmer—The Priest—The 
Patriot—An Eviction; &c. 


NEW NOVELS. 


> 

SWIFTER than a WEAVER’S 

SHUTTLE. By Captain Gamer, R.N. 3 vols. 

“ The author has indulged lavishly in incident, and 

has played with a free hand on all the passions ; it is 

a ae to encounter a story told so freshly and so 

vigorously, and so well worth the telling.” —Academy. 

“ A novelsuch as this, depending for interest on plot 

and counter-plot, is just now as welcome as rare.”— 
Atheneum, 


For LOVE or GOLD? By Mrs. Henry 
ARNOLD, Author of ‘‘ Monk’s Hollow.” 2 vols. 
“The story moves along very vivaciously, and the 
style is smooth and pleasant.”—Spectator. 
**To say the book is fascinating is but faint praise. 
The story Mrs. Arnold tells is full of life and variety, 
and the interest never flags to the end,”—Whitehall 


iew. 

** A capital story, and well worthy of perusal. The 
descriptions are so prettily written and so full of life 
that the reader’s interest is quickly aroused and well 
kept alive till the close.”—Court Journal, 

“Shows its writer to possess imagination ard 
vivacity, and gives real promise for the future,” 
Morning Post. 


A MARTYR to MAMMON. By Mrs. 
ALFRED Batpwin. 3 vols. 

** Gives promise of a successful future. The char- 
pa -. po, ata of real flesh and blood, instead of 
the mouthing puppets who are jerked across the 
of a distressingly large number of new stories.” —Zche. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, &CO., 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 





SELECT STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIRRARY. 


The GREAT TONE POETS. Being Brief 


Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers—Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Spohr, Beethoven, Weber, 
Rossini, Schubert, Mendelszohn, Schumann, &. By Freperick Crowest. Sixth Edition, in crown 8vo, 
3s 6d, 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. By 


the late Frank BuckLanp. In Four Series, each obtainable separately, 3s 6d; or the Set, complete in 
4 vols., 14s, 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and 


Marvels, By the Rev. Richarp Harris BarHaM. Each Edition copiously Illustrated by Cruikshank, 
Leech, Tenniel, and Du Maurier. The ILLUSTRATED EDITION, £1 ls. The CARMINE EDITION, 
10s 64. The EDINBURGH EDITION, 6s. The POPULAR EDITION, 23 6d. 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. Uniform and 


only Edition, in 28 vols. Each vol. can be obtained separately, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


Miss FERRIER’S NOVELS. Library Edition, 


6 vols, The Set, 30s ; or separately, as under :— 
MARRIAGE, 2 vols., 10s. The INHERITANCE, 2 vols., 10s, DESTINY, 2 vols., 10s. 


The only COMPLETE EDITIONS of JANE 


AUSTEN’S NOVELS are those published by Messrs. Richard Bentley and Son :— 
1, The STEVENTON EDITION. Sold in Sets only, 6 vols., £3 3s. 
2. The POPULAR EDITION. 6 vols., 36s; each vol. separately, 6s. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS LOVE 


PEACOCK. Including his Novels, Fugitive Pieces, Pooms, Criticisms, &c. Edited by Sir Henry Coxe, 
K.C.B. With Preface by Lord Hovauton, and a Biographical Sketch by his Granp-DavGHTER, in 3 
vols., crown Svo, 31s 6), 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Borlington Street. 





MEMOIRS OF COUNT BEUST. 





As written by Himsetr. With an Introduction, containing Personal Reminiscences of Count Beust’s 
career as Prime Minister of Austria, and Austrian Ambassador in London, by Baron HENRY DE WORMS, 

M.P. 2vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait on Steel, 32s. ; 
“The vicissitudes of his career are as remarkable as the succession of episode are romantic, and his suc- 
cesses are more to the credit of his genius that all his life he was rowing resolutely against the stream.”’—Times, 


MEMOIRS of Count BEUST. 


‘The work is not only an admirable memorial of an eminent statesman, but constitutes a very valuable 
addition to the library of the student of men, manners, and modern politics.””—Daily Telegraph. 


MEMOIRS of Count BEUST. 


“« These ‘ Memoirs,’ which record the experiences of a diplomatist and Minister of State who first took part 
in public affairs as long ago as 1830, form a very valuable contribution towards the history of Europe.”—Standard. 


MEMOIRS of Count BEUST. 


“The reminiscences are those of an honourable and upright Minister, who during a long career filled posi- 
tions of the highest importance, and lived bebind the scenes in the theatre of European politics ; and whether 
from an historical or political point of view, they are of quite exceptional value.’”’—Morning Post. 


MEMOIRS of Count BEUST. 


“In the course of the two volumes devoted to the English translation of these ‘ Memoirs’ the veil is 
partially withdrawn from a number of great historical events; the reader is brought into communion with 
many Royal and notable personages.”""—Daily Chronicle. 


MEMOIRS of Count BEUST. 


“The two bulky volumes before us are replete with interest, and throw not a little light upon the politi- 
cal events of the last half-century.””—Echo. 


MEMOIRS of Count BEUST. 


“Valuable, however, as the notes of Baron H. de Worms are to the student of contemporary politics, 
they are not less valuable to the student of life and manners; and we do not think that we are using extrava- 
gant language when we say that such an one will recognise in Count Beust one of the most charming and 
attractive of personalities.’”’— Observer. 


MEMOIRS of Count BEUST. 


“ These very interesting volumes owe their value to what the author has to tell us of his own direct 
knowledge concerning events of such world-wide importance as the Crimean War, the Italian War, the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866, and the Franco-German War of 1870.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


MEMOIRS of Count BEUST. 


“The part of the ‘Memoirs’ dealing with the great struggle ending in Sedan is of extreme interest ; and 
the Count’s reminiscences, as well as the documents pl in the appendix, will be found of great value as 
throwing light on a most memorable period of European history.””— Western Morning News. 


MEMOIRS of Count BEUST. 


** Baron de Worms'’s ‘ Count Beust’ has met with a most cordial reception, and as Beust was in his way 
a Greville amongst contemporary historians of court life, his ‘Memoirs’ in their Anglicised form are very 
agreeable reading in the capital where he was so well known.”’—Newcastle Chronicle, 


MEMOIRS of Count BEUST. 


“The ‘ Memoirs,’ which are introduced to English readers by Baron Henry de Worms, cover a period of 
more than seventy years, and the student of the century will find that he has much to learn from them.”— 
Liverpool Courier. 


MEMOIRS of Count BEUST. 


“Apart from the historical value of these ‘ Memoirs’ there are many lighter touches which ought to 
endear them even to such disciples of John Bright as utterly contemn European politics and long to commit 
the Foreign Office to the flames.”—Yorkshire Post. 


MEMOIRS of Count BEUST. 


**To the political student of to-day these volumes will no doubt prove extremely valuable,”— World, 
REMINGTON and CO., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





ELLIOT SsT0CK’S NEW LIST 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, NOW READY. 
n large post Svo, tasteful cloth, price 7s 6d. 

The MYSTERY of GOD: a Considera- 
tion of some Intellectual Hindrances to Faith 

By T. Vincent Tymms, F 

** A thoroughly good specimen of defensive apology; 
the arguments are clearly and forcibly presented, 
and in an excellent literary style.’—Contemporary 


eview. 

“‘ This is an excellent book, fair in spirit, strong in 
thought, vivacious in style,”"— British Quarterly 
Review, ‘ 

“To any one wishing a competent survey of the 
— day state of the important questions Mr, 

mms discusses in the interest of the common 
Christian faith, we can very heartily commend the 
book.””—Scottish Leader, 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
JOTTINGS of a TRUTH-SEEKER. 


Eighty-six Subjects, arranged in alphabetical 
order. 

** The * Jottings’ are 117 in number, and deal with 
the highest themes in areverent manner. With goms 
of thought, with which we are in sympathy, are 
interspe! a few poems—very beautiful both in 
rhythm and teaching...... The work is tastefully pro- 
duced by the _— ; indeed, a very dainty volume,” 
—Ardrossan Herald. 

“The notes are characterised by a good deal of 
philosophy as well as of piety, and will be valued by 
many.” —Glasgow Herald, 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s, 


The PREACHER’S PILGRIMAGE: a 
Study of the Buok of Ecclesiastes, By Rev. J, 
Hunt Cooke, 

ConTENTS, 

The Palace of Delights. The Temple of Public 

The Plain of Discontent, Worship. 

The Desert of Fatalism. | The Mansion of Riches. 

The Gloomy Caverns of | The Mirage. 

delity. The Dwelling of Sorrow. 
The Garden of Friend-| A Glance at the Grave. 
ship. The Inquiry Finished. 
“The more the Book of Ecclesiastes is studied, the 
more the conclusion is strengthened that it was 
written by one of just the culture and experience of 

King Solomon......The aim of this ‘Study ’ is to give 

results and not processes......not to load the book with 

discussion, but simply to bring forth some of the 
precious jewels of thought revealed by this inquiry 
made in ages long, long ago.” —Extract from PREFACE, 


NEW STORIES BY PAUL HEYSE. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 


LA MARCHESA, a Story of the 


Riviera, and other Tales. Translated by Joun 
PHILLIPS. 


In crown 4to, tastefully printed, and bound in parch- 
ment, price 7s 6d. 


6d. 

SOME HISTORICAL NOTICES of the 
O’MEAGHERS of IKERRIN. By J, Casiuer 
O’MEaGHER, M.R.I.A. 

“* Will be read with great interest An extensive 
collection of information valuable to the student of 
history, heraldry, and of genealogy. In the appen- 
dices to the book are set forth several curious papers.” 
—Irish Times. 

Now ready, in handsome cloth, price 6s; stiff paper 

cover, 4s, 
Part II., comprising Sections 3 and 4, 


THINGS of INDIA MADE PLAIN; 
or, a Journalist’s Retrospect. By W. Martin 


““Mr. Wood is here giving his countrymen the bene- 
fit of the close and practical interest he has taken in 
Indian questions, which he discusses in a candid 
spirit, and with evidence of thorough mastery.”— 
Liverpool Albion. 

In cloth, 7s 64; on hand-made paper, roxburgh, 

0a 6d ; large-paper copies, net, 21s, 

The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
LIBRARY. Jast published, Vol. VII., containing 
ROMANO-BRITISH REMAINS. Edited by G. 
LavRENCE GomME, F.S.A. 

**An important and welcome work,”’—Warrington 
Guardian, 

Antique paper, cloth, 4s 6d; hand-made paper, rox- 

burgh, 7s 6d; large paper, 21s, 

The BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY.—New Volume 

now ready. 

The DEDICATION of BOOKS to 
mining oy and FRIEND. By Henry B, WHEAT- 
LEY, F.98.A. 

**Full of interest A charming book......Highly 
curious and instructive.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 


POPULAR COUNTY HISTORIES, 

In demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d; roxburgh, 10s 6d; large 

paper, 2ls, net. New Volume now ready. 

A HISTORY of BERKSHIRE. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Coorer-Kina. 

**Qarefully written, and worthily maintains the 
popularity of the valuable series to which it is by no 
means the least important or entertaining addition.” 
—Teeds Mercury. 

NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 

In demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. Fifth Edition, Revised 

and Enlarged. 

The POEMS of GEORGE D. 
PRENTICE, With a Biographical Memoir. B 
Jouy James Piatt. Embellished with a Stee 
Plate Portrait. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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THREE NOVELS, 


NEW 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


I. 
Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


‘ F, Marion Crawford, Author of ‘‘ Mr. 
SARACT WESCA. | By “a Roman Singer,” “Zoroaster,” “A Tale of a 


Lonely Parish,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 
II 


Hon. Margaret Collier (Madame Galletti 
By te 3 of “ Our a by the Adriatic.” 2 vols, post 8vo, 173. 


BABEL. 


pr OaDILHAC), Au 
11. 
TRUE to a TYPE. By R. Cleland, Author of “A Rich 


Man’s Relatives.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





SPRING GARDENING, 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 
HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN. Being 


i irections for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of 
et Geen Gordons all the Year Round. Embracing all Clas:es of 
Gardens, from the largest to the smallest. With Engraved Plans of Grouping 
in Beds and Borders. By Davip THomson, Gardener to his Grace the Duke 
of Buccleuch, K.G.,at Dramlanrig. Fourth Edition, Revised and Brought 
Down to the Present Time, crown 8vo, 5s. 


HANDY BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE under GLASS. 
By the Same. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“No work of the kind of which we have any knowledge is at all tobe compared 
with this. Itis the result of ripe experience, close thought, and ample acquaintance 
with the subject in allits parts. There is nothing connected with the cultivation 
of frait under glass that Mr. Thomson does not most lucidly explain ; and the 
result is that his book is one that ought to be in the hands of every gardener, of 
every amateur fruit-grower, and, indeed, of every one who desires to know the 
best that can be known on the subject.””—Scotsman, 


CULTIVATED PLANTS: their Propagation and Im- 
provement. By F. W. BursipGe, Author of ‘‘ The Narcissus: its History 
and Culture,” &c. With 191 Engrevings, and Index, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 

“One of the most interesting and useful books with which gardening literature 
has of late been enriched.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. ’ 

“We cannot too earnestly commend the book to the attention of all who really 
wish to make some advances in this the most fascinating and engrossing depart- 
ment of horticulture."—Morning Post. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


ABOOK about ROSES. How to Grow and Show Them. 
By the Rev. Canon Hote. Ninth Edition, Revised, fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


“His work may now be considered the most complete guide to this interesting 
branch of floricultural art.”—Saturday Review. 

“It is the production of a man who boasts of thirty ‘all England’ cups, whose 
roses are always looked for anxiously at flower-shows, who took the lion’s share 
in originating the first rose show pur et simple, whose assistance as judge or 
amicus curi@ is always courted at such exhibitions. Such a man ‘ ought to have 
something to say worth hearing to those who love the Rose,’ and he has said 
it.’—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


“ At once the pleasantest and best book yet written on the subject.””—Field. 





The HANDY BOOK of BEES, and their PROFITABLE 
ogy T. By A. Pettigrew, Fourth Edition, Enlarged, crown 
v0, le 
“The author of this volume is evidently a practical man, and knows a great 
deal more about bees and their habits than most of the bee-keepers in England ; 
nome 2 a be said to be a very master in the art of bee mysteries,””—Bell’s 
Life in London. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


pe: 
Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason, 
Workest thou well to-day for worthy things ; 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, 
Need’st not fear what hap soe’er it brings. 


“VEGETABLE MOTO.” 
(A pure Vegetable Extract.) 
SIMPLE, NATURAL, and CERTAIN, 
HEPATIC (LIVER) STIMULANT. 
Occasionally a desirable adjunct to 
2 NO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.” 
4s a LAXATIVE, STOMACHIC, BLOOD, BRAIN, NERVE, BILE, or LIVER 


. It will be found invaluable for creating and sustaining a natural action of the 
Stomach, Bowels, and Biliary Secretions, &. 


EALTH is a DUTY.—EXPERIENTIA DOCET! 
a. “To J.C, Eno.—Dear Sir,—Permit me to express the pleasure I feel in 
testifying to the great benefits consequent on the use of your ‘ Vegetable Moto.’ 
hey perform their work ‘Silently as the twilight comcs when the day is done,’ 
— the patient is much astonished to find his bilious attack has completely fled 
triad the onslaught of the ‘Moto.’ Its action is so easy that nothing I have 
ried comes up to it. I have exhibited it, and always with the same good effect, to a 
| wy many people engaged by the same firm where I am employed, and whenever 
chi ae out of sorts they come unhesitatingly to me for a couple of ‘ Motos.’ 
dren of both sexes take it without the least shuddering. A distinct advantage 
Sgained if the * Moto’ is taken with a small dose (say, in half-a-tumbler of water) 


of Eno’s Fruit Salt.-— i rs ¥ i 
April 12th, 1 e ve t.—I am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, ExPERIENTIA Docet, 


A GENTLE and CORRECTIVE ACTION. 
cea bd Dear Sir,—I have taken many antidotes daring my life to cause an 
in — on the bowels, but the general effect of your ‘ Vegetable Moto’ is happier 
ie ore ways than one ; I find them gentle and corrective in their action, and in 
dive mysterious way oa alike to the stomach and liver. I like to have them 
ys at hand.—Yours, N. B,C. Strand, W.O., September 13th, 1886,” 

Sold by all Chemists. Price 1s 14d; by post, 1s 3d, 

; * aed ye 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT ORKS, Hatchaw, London, § E. 


xs 








MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


IMPORTANT WORK on COLONIAL DEFENCES. 


AUSTRALIAN DEFENCES and NEW 


GUINEA. Co from the Papers of the late Major-General Sir Peres 
Scratcu ey, R.E., K.0.M.G., Defence Adviser to the Australasian Colonies, 
and her Majesty’s Special Commissioner for New Guinea. By 0. Kin.oca 
Cooke, B.A., LL.M., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Portrait 
and Maps, Demy 8vo, 14s. [ Ready April 25th. 


VILLA GARDENING: a Handbook for 


Amateur and Practical Gardeners. By Epwarp Hospay, Author of “ Cottage 
Gardening,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 











NEW NOVELS. 


By Mr. WILLIAM BLACK. 


SABINA ZEMBRA. By William Black, 


—_ of “* Madcap Violet,” “ White Heather,’ &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 
31s 6d. 

The Atheneum says :—“*‘ Sabina Zembra’ has more stuff in it than anything 
Mr. Black has produced for some time past,” 


By Mr. THOMAS HARDY. 
The 


WOODLANDERS. By Thomas 


Harpy, Author of “Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo, 31s 6d, 

The Saturday Review says:—“ The second volume is, in our opinion, one of the 
best that Mr. Hardy has ever written, and the third is little inferior to it......We 
are giving, however, 2 poor idea of the richness and the humanity of the book. 
Mr. Hardy has not often drawn a more sympathetic character than that of the 
undemonstrative, patient, and self-denying Giles Winterborne,”” 

The Academy says:—‘‘‘The Woodlanders’ is decidedly the best and most 
powerful work Mr. Hardy has produced since ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd.’”” 


By Mr. H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 
By 


The COERULEANS: a Vacation Idyll. 
Bit 


. 8. CunnineHam, Author of ‘* The Chronicles of Dustypore,” ‘‘ Wheat 
and Tares.” 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 2ls, 

The Saturday Review says :—* It is a joyful relief to come upon a pleasant and 
natural story, admirably written, by a gentleman and a scholar, who is at the 
same time blessed with a constant flow of quiet but most effective humour. Such 
a story is ‘The Coeruleans.’......Mr. Cunningham’s style is not only correct but 
elegant—with an elegance that is now, unhappily, rare; and all that he writes is 
forcible and self-contained. There is not a dull page in the book.” 








SOME LONDON CITIZENS and their MONUMENTS, by W. 
H. BREWER, with Illustrations ; and STRAY LEAVES from an 
ANGLER’S POCKET-BOOK, by BASIL FIELD, with 
Illustrations.—See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


The Number also contains:-AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY (Papers on 
IRELAND), Part V., by the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- 
MAN,” with Illustrations by F. Noel Paton; A JOURNEY TO 
EXETER, by JOHN GAY, with Illustrations by Hugh Thomson; TWO 
SONNETS, by Sir NOEL PATON ; and Contributions by Miss BLACK, B. L. 
FARJEON, and others. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest 
and Best Books. 


Town Subscriptions from One Guinea per Annum. 


Country Pa » Two Guineas 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post-free :— 


1—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


Ar GREATLY REDUCED PRIcEs. 


2.—BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING NOW OvT oF PRINT. 


3.—WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


Hatr-Bounp 1n Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


4—BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For PRESENTS, Prizes, &c. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT 
STREET. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED THIS DAY :— 


LETTERS FROM A MOURNING CITY. 
Naples during the Autumn of 1884. 
By AXEL MUNTHE. 
Translated by MAUDE VALERIE WHITE. 


With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A New and Popular Edition of 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S LETTERS, 
1830-1852. 


Including ‘‘ Home Letters” and ‘Correspondence with his Sister,’ with Addi- 
tional Letters and Notes. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 2s. 


WHY ENGLAND MAINTAINS THE 
UNION. 


Being the Substance of 
‘* England’s Case Against Home-rule.” 
By Professor A. V. DICEY. 
Prepared for Popular Use by ‘*C. E. 8.” 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 
And the English Romantic School. 
By ALOIS BRANDL, 
Professor of English at the University of Prague. 
An English Edition by Lady EASTLAKE, assisted by the Author. 


With Portrait, crown 8yo, [Nearty ready. 


THE GREAT SILVER RIVER: 


Notes of a Few Months’ Residence in Buenos Ayres. 
By Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart, K.C.M.G., 
British Minister at Athens, 


With Illustrations, 8yo, [Nearly ready. 








THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY :— 


DEAN HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY: 


A Manual of Reference for Clergymen and Students. 
A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and in great part Rewritten. 
Edited by WALTER HOOK, M.A., and W. R. W. STEPHENS, M.A. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. 


The Italian Schools. 
Based on the Handbook of Kugler. 

Originally Edited by the late Sir CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, R.A. 
A New Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten, so as to 
incorporate the results of all the most recent discoveries, 

By Sir A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. 

With nearly 200 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 30s. 


The MINISTRY of FINE ART to the 


HAPPINESS of LIFE, By T. Gamprer Parry, M.A. Revised Edition, with 
Index, 8vo, 14s. 

ConTENTS :—Purpose and Practice of Fine Art.—Ministry of Fine Art to 
Common Life and to Spiritual Life.—Ministry of Colour to Sculpture and 
Architecture.—History of Mosaic, Ancient, and Christian.—Art and Artists of 
Glass Painting, Ancient and Medizval.—Adornment of Sacred Buildings.—Art 
in Archswology.—Builders and Buildings of the Cathedral at Gloucester. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Next week, price One Shilling. 


MURRAY'S MAGAZINE, 


o. 5, MAY, 1887. 
CoNTENTS, 

Catvary. By Lord Byron. 

Tue STaTE OF Kerry. By S. M. Hussey. 

Tue QuEEN’s Assay Master. With Illustrations. By Professor Roberts Austen. 

Benasoo. By Sir J. Drummond Hay. 

Inrant Rartroaps. By W. M. Acworth. 

UnROMANTIC NAPLES. By Holcombe Ingleby. 

BroruHer Peter. By W. Hubbard. 

Burma’s Rusy Mines, By G. 8S. Streeter. 

CANADIAN TOPICS. 

A Day on THE Deveron. By “E.S. H.” 

Masor Lawrence, F.L.8.—(Continued.) By Hon, Emily Lawless. 

Our Lrsrary List. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


PSTAIRBRS and DOWNSTATBRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
——— from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

n quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on i to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convin that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer, It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemi Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HO DEN and SONS, 

31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C, 











—— +s 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


Just published, 8vo, price 16s, cloth, bevelled boards. 


PIONEERING IN NEW GUINEA. 


By JAMES CHALMERS, of New Guinea, 


Author of “Work and Adventure in New Guinea.” 


With a Map, 2 Portraits and Illustrations, engraved by E. Wuyrmrer, from 
Photographs taken by Lindt, of Melbourne, 

This volume contains an account of Mr. Chalmers’s most important Explora. 
tions, including his long visit to the Cannibals of the Gulf, and also many sketches 
of New Gninea life, customs, habits, and beliefs. Mr. Chalmers has lived ang 
travelled in New Guinea for the last eight years. He is known to all the tribes 
along the South-East Coast, and is the personal friend of many of the chiefs, He 
has successfully planted Christian teachers in many parts, and returns ing few 
weeks to carry on this work. He knows the New Guinea people in a way un. 
approached by any other white man, and as the power of Christianity is already 
beginning to influence their customs, this record of his travels and the condition 
in which he found the various tribes must always remain unique. The book 
contains much to interest those who are helping Christian missions, those who 
love true stories of thrilling adventure, and those who wish to know the habits 
and thoughts of a fine race of ges wholly untouched by Christianity or 
civilisation until 1872, 

Mr. Chalmers, acting as interpreter, accompanied the Government Expeditions 
to proclaim the Protectorate, which he describes in the book, and was with gir 
Peter Scratchley until a few days before the death of the High Commissioner, 





THE JUBILEE PRESENTATION BOOK. 
VICTORIA R. I. 
Her Life and Reign, 


By Dr. MACAULAY, 
Author of “ Sea Pictures,’ ‘‘ Luther Anecdotes,”’ &c, 


With 5 Portraits of the Queen, and 60 Engravings by E. WHYMPER and others, 
Small 4to, 10s 6d, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 


This book is intended to be more than a passing memorial of the Jubilee Year, 
It contains a complete sketch of the leading personal and public events in the life 
of the Queen. It also contains very careful sketches, written in Dr. Macaulay’s 
popular style, of the religious, educational, social, and political progress during the 
last wonderful half-century. The sections devoted to these subjects, no less than 
those bearing more directly upon the perzonal life of the Queen, will be found to 
possess permanent value, 


London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES of the ELIZABETHAN DRAMATIST SERIES, 
3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d per volume net; also Large Fine-Paper Copies 
medium 8vo, cloth. 


The WORKS of JOHN MARSTON. Edited 
by A. H. Butuen, B.A. 

Norr.—John Marston holds a distinguished place among the Elizabethan 
dramatists, and the value of his work has been amply recognised by competent 
critics; but no readable edition of his plays has yet been published. The editor 
of the present volumes has tried to regulate the text of the old copies and pro- 
duce a scholarly edition of an English classic, 

UNIFORM with A. H. BULLEN’S LYRICS from the SONG-BOOKS of the 
ELIZABETHAN AGE. 
Post 8vo, hand-made paper, 500 copies, each numbered, price 10s 6d_ net; also 
250 Large-Paper Copies in half-German calf, each numbered. 


ENGLAND’S HELICON. A Collection of 
Lyrical Poems published in 1600. Edited by A, H. BULLEN. 


Third Edition, newly Revised and Corrected, and greatly Enlarged, in 2 vols 
medium 8vo, cloth, 300 Engravings and 12 Full-page Plates, price 21s. 


The ROSICRUCIANS: their Rites and 


Mysteries. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 

Notr.—This is a serious treatise upon the “ Rosicrucians.’’ Since the first 
edition was issued the author continues to receive letters, some anonymous, somé 
with names, addressed from all parts—from Germany, France, Spain, the West 
Indies ; from India, Italy, and Denmark ; from America, as well as remote corners 
of our own country, all expressive of great interest and curiosity in the work. 


12 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, £5 5s net. 


The WORKS of the Right Hon. EDMUND 


BURKE. With Engraved Portrait from the Painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Carefully Revised and Collated with the Jatest Editions. 
Nore.—The publication of this Complete Library Edition of the Writings and 
Speeches of a great Writer and Orator, whose works have been so freq 
quoted of late in the British Houses of Parliament, the Publisher feels may be 
opportune to many readers and admirers of one of the greatest of the sons of mea. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S 
MASTERPIECE. 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, printed in colours, and gilt top, 12s 6d. 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Oliver 


GotpsmiTH, With Prefatory Memoir by Grorce Saintspury, and iit 
Illustrations by V. A. Poirson, Illustrator of “ Gulliver’s Travels,” 


Imperial 8vo, half-bound crushed morocco, 21s, 


REYNARD the FOX. After the German 


Version of Goethe. By Tuomas JAMES ARNOLD, . With 60 Illustrations 
from the Designs of Wilhelm von Kaulbach, and 12 India Proof Steel En 
gravings by Joseph Wolf. ; 

Norz.—One of the specialities of the present edition consists in the Illustrations, 
faithfully engraved by English Artists from the designs of Kaulbach, as well ee 

12 clever Full-page 1 Engravings by Augustus Fox, from the drawings 

Joseph Wolf, 


London: JOHN ©. NIMMO, 14 King William Stteet, Strand, W.0. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 


THIRD EDITION, Thirtieth Thousand, i 
The QUEEN: _ her Early Life and Reign. By L. 


rge crown 8vo, price 1s, stiff picture cover ; ditto, cloth 

pn my ds, ‘aitto, lites on thick paper, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 2s 6d. 

Ww k contains 384 pp. and 100 Illustrations, It has been the object of the 
_ to make the book as distinct as possible from existing “ Lives of Her 
are ”” jt will, therefore, be found to include much original information, 


LIST. 





NEW VOLUME in “The CROWN LIBRARY.” 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 2s ; post-free, 2s 4d. 
The FAIR GOD; or, the Last of the ’Tzins: a Tale of the 
Conquest of Mexico. By General Lew Wattace, Auther of “* Ben-Hur,” &c. 
m the Athenwum :—“ We do not hesitate to say that ‘ The Fair God’ is one 
i most powerful historical novels we have ever read. The scene where, in 
varies ‘Montezuma reads his fate, the dance scene, and the entry of the 
= ards to the capital, are drawn ina style of which we think few living writers 
Speable and the battles are Homeric in their grandeur.” 
aking of Warne’s Crown Library, the Spectator says :—‘ They are clearly 
inted volumes, well bound in brown cloth, and certainly a marvel of cheapness. 
his romises to be a library of fiction that any one might be proud to possess, and 
js really beyond the reach of bat few readers.” 
Among the recent Volumes are :— 
YLVESTER SOUND. By H. Cocxrron. 

it ST YOOLLEGIANS; or, the Colleen Bawn. By G. GRiFFrs. 

15. Mr. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. By Captain Marryat. 

A List of the Series will be sent post-free. 


The CHANDOS CLASSICS.—New Volumes. 
In crown 8vo, paper cover, price Is 6d; ditto, cloth gilt, 2s; or plain blue cloth, 
paper label, uncut, 23, 
The PERCY ANECDOTES. A Verbatim Reprint of the 
Original Edition. With a Preface by Jonn Times, F.S.A. In4 vols. Each 
sold separately. 


WARNE’S LIBRARY of FICTION.--New Volumes. Price 2s each. 
GUENN: a Wave on the Breton Coast. By Blanche Willis 


HowarD. 


AULNAY TOWER. By the Author of ‘‘Guenn.” 


WORKS by Mrs. FRANCES H. BURNETT. 
THIRD EDITION, Tenth Thousand. 
LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. In medium 8vo, with 
numerous Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Guardian says :—‘‘ One of the most dainty and delicious children’s books 
which we have ever read. Every character is charming, the little lord above all; 
nor can any praise bestowed upon him and his exquisite mother be exagger ated. 
The illustrations are almost as beautiful as the text.” 


THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. Picture boards, 2s. 


Price 1s each, picture cover; 1s 2d, post-free:—A WOMAN'S WILL.—A FAIR 
BARBARIAN.—That LASS o’ LOWRIE’S.—And just published in the London 
Library :—THEO.—NATALIE. 1s each, 





Now appearing in 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
Price One Shilling Monthly, 
The IMPORTANT COLLECTION of 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY. 


Full CONTENTS of No. 5, MAY, 1897. 

Tue Giovanni BAUSAN, OF THE ITALIAN Navy. Frontispiece. 
taneous Photograph. 

Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE STEAMSHIP, AND THE LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION OF 1886. 
Illustrated. Commander F, E. Chadwick, U.S. Navy. 

TE Tipe. Percival Lowell. 

Tue RESIDUARY LEGATEE; OR, THE POSTHUMOUS JEST OF THE LATE JOHN AUSTIN, 
Part IV. (Conclusion), The Residuary Bequest. J. 8. of Dale. 

A CoLLEcTION or UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKHRAY.—II. With a Fac-simile. 
To be Continued in Further Numbers. 

Forests or NortH America. Lllustrated. N. 8. Shaler. 

Ar Last, With a Biographical Note by Louise Chandler Moulton. 
Bourke Marston. 

Marse Arcuie's Fiaut. Maria Blunt. 

An In1sh WiLD-FLower. Sarah M. B. Piatt. 

Tue Story or A New York Hovuse.—V. (Conclusion.) Illustrated. H.C. Bunner. 

Ay Ocran Graveyarp. Illustrated. J. Macdonald Oxley. 

Tur Manse: A Fragment. Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Louenarin, Susan Coolidge. 

SeTH’s Broruer’s Wire. Chaps. 1820, Harold Frederic. 

An IstanpEx. Margaret Crosby. 

Worps anp Music. Arlo Bates, 


From an Instan- 


Philip 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


Two. NEW NOVELS. 
ACRYSTALAGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


‘ F . . 

hens descriptions of men and things are not only vivid, but written with a finish 
tn ich is unfortunately entirely wanting in many popular novels, In fact, as a 
it erary production, ‘A Crystal Age’ can bear the comparison which practically 
i invites with ‘A Coming Race.’ *—Scotsman. 


A LITTLE SUMMER SHOWER. By Mrs. 


GrORGE BLagpEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Ready newt week. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MEMOIRS of THOMAS PAPILLON, of 


Ae Merchant, 1623-1702. Compiled chiefly from Autograph MSS., by 
: e. W. Partition, a Lineal Descendant. 1987, 442 pp., 8vo, bevelled boards, 
Several Portruiis and other Photographs, price 15s, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0.’S LIST. 


MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Two New Volumes. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By W. E. H. LECKY. 


Vols. V. and VI. 8vo, 36s. 


These Volumes contain the History of England from 1784 to 1793, and the History 
of Ireland from 1782 to 1793. 


*,* Vols. I. and IT., 1700-1760, 36s ; Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 35s. 


COUNT VITZTHUM’S REMINISCENCES. 


ST. PETERSBURG AND LONDON, 


1852-1864. 
Reminiscences of Count Charles Frederick Vitzthum von 
Eckstoedt, 


Late Saxon Minister at the Court of St. James's. 
Edited, with a Preface, by HENRY REEVE, C.B., D.C.L. 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


“Count Vitzthum’s page is crowded with Emperors, Kings, and statesmen, and 
it may help to give us some idea of the fascinating charm of politics to those who 
play the game.”—Dai!y News. 

“ Count Vitzthum is one of those men who seem born to write memoirs, and, 
moreover, he had the good fortune to be placed in the most confidential relations 
with Emperors, Queens, Prime Ministers, and leaders of Opposition when he was 
not much over thirty, and he was lucky enough to be in the very position of all 
others which enabled him to observe everything with the utmost closeness and 
impartiality.”—Standard, 


FIFTH EDITION, Twenty-sixth to Thirtieth Thousand, crown 8vo, price 63. 


SHE: a History of Adventure. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” ** Jess,” &c. 


Feap. 80, price 1s. 


H E. 


By the AUTHORS of “ It,’’ “ King Solomon’s Wives,”’ “ Bess,’’ &c. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS & PASTIMES, 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


CYCLING. By Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G., 


and G, Lacy HiLt1er. With 19 Plates and 61 Illustrations in the Text by 
Viscount Bury and Joseph Pennell. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 


PERIOD of the REFORMATION. By M. Creicuton, M.A., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Vols. III, and IV.—The ITALIAN PRINCES, 1464-1518, 8vo, 24s. 


The SCIENCE of THOUGHT. By F. Max 


MULLER, K.M., Foreign Member of the Institute of France, 8vo, price 21s, 


The LIFE of Sir JOSEPH NAPIER, Bart., 


ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland. From his Private Correspondence. By 
Atex, CHARLES Ewa tp, F.S.A., Author of “ Life and Times of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield,” &c. With Portrait on Steel, engraved by G. J. Stodart, from 
a Photograph, 8vo, 15s. 


THROUGH the FIELDS with LINNAUS. 


A Chapter in Swedish History. 
** Footsteps of Jeanne d’Arc,” &ec. 
crown 8vo, 16s. 


By Mrs. FLorENcE Cappy, Author of 
With 6 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 2 vols. 





1, Articles. 


NOTICE.—MR. GLADSTONE & GREVILLE’S JOURNALS. 


See THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW for APRIL. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 6, APRIL, royal 8vo, price 5s. 
CONTENTS, 
VISIGOTHIC SPAIN. By T. Hopexry. 
= for HERESY in the MIDDLE AGES. By Hewry C. 
EA 


TURENNE. By W. O’Connor Morris. 
The HISTORY of 1852-1860, and GREVILLE’S LATEST JOURNALS. 
By Right Hon. W. E. Guapstone, M.P. 


2. Notes and Documents.—The Jesuits and the Renaissance, by P. F. Willert—A 


Scheme of Toleration propounded at Uxbridge, by 8. R. Gardiner—The 
Squire Papers, by W. Rye—Petitions to Charles II., by Rev. W. D. 
Macray; &c., &c., &. 


3. Reviews of Books.—4, List of Historical Books vecently published.—5. Contents of 


Periodical Publications. 





J. J. BEECROFT, Reading. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 





HER MAJESTY’S JUBILEE. 


To be published in May, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A Survey of Fifty 


Edited by T. HUMPHRY 


Years of Progress. 
WARD. 


The principal Chapters in the Work have been assigned as follows :— 


The Army, Lord Wolseley ; Zhe Navy, Lord Brassey ; 


The Administration of the Law, Lord Justice Bowen; Ty 


Civil Service, Sir R. Welby ; The Development of the Constitution, Sir William Anson; National Finance, Mr, Leonard 
Courtney ; /ndia, Sir H. 8. Maine; Jreland, Sir R. Blennerhassett; The Growth and Distribution of Wealth, Mr. Giffen; 
Industrial Organisation, Mr. Mundella ; Agriculture, Sir J. Caird; The Iron Trade, Sir I, Lothian Bell; The Cotton 
Trade, Mr. J. Slagg ; Schools, Mr. Matthew Arnold; Science, Professor Huxley ; Literature, Dr. R. Garnett ; Medicine 
and Surgery, Mr. Brudenell Carter ; The Theatre, Mr. W. Archer. 








TRUE NARRATIVE OF DIFFICULTY AND DANGER:—0On April 26th, crown 8vo, 7s 64. 
The WESTERN AVERNUS; or, Toil and Travel in Further North 


America. By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ DEMOS.’’—0n April 26th, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THYRZA: pel Tale. By George Gissing, Author of “Demos,” “ Isabel 


Clarendon,” &c. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of JAMES PAYN’S “The HEIR of the AGES.” 
On April 26th, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HEIR of the AGES. By James Payn. 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,”’ “‘ By Proxy,” ‘* The Canon’s Ward,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


On April 26th, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover. 
The YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. 1 vol. 
A Farther Volume will be issued Monthly until the Completion of the Edition. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8v0, 6s. 


JESS. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of 


“' King Solomon’s Mines,” “She: a History of Adventure,” &. 

From the Saturday Review.—‘' Seldom have we bemoaned more than now the 
scant space of necessity allotted to reviewers...... Mr. Haggard’s descriptions of 
events, of inanimate nature, and of certain phases of human character are almost 
unrivalled in their virility and vigour. = 

From the Atheneum.—“ ‘ Jess’ is, par excellence, the romance of awoman. It 
is the study of astrange and fascinating being—a story of noble love and devotion 
coseed to our mind Mr. Haggard’s most daraiag creation.” 


ae woes. ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE bard P sverented 
LL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.’’—The T 
Me . = 6d each, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled war im 
Volumes I, to X. (ABBADIE—CLARKSON), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited SAS are SrepHen. Volume XI. will be issued on June 27th, 1887, 
and further Volumes at Intervals of Three Months. Intending Subscribers 
can enter their names with any Bookseller. 

From Truth.—‘' I am glad you share my admiration for Mr. Stephen’s magnum 
opus—the magnum opus of our generation—‘The Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ Adictionary of the kind had been attempted so often before by the 
strongest men—publishers and editors—of the day, that I hardly | expected it to 
succeed. No one expected such a success as it has so far achieved.” 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and 00.’S POPULAR 2s and 23 6d SERIES, 


On April 26th, CHEAP EDITION, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23; 
or cloth limp, 2s 6d 


FAITH and UNFAITH. By the Author of 


** Molly Bawn,” ‘‘ Beauty’s Daughters,” “‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 
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